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Platte Avenue, Colorado Springs, paved under contract at actual 
cost by the Colorado Springs and Interurban Railway Company 
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-| One for Primary Power Led 
Ff to a Second for a Standby 


x Operation at a loss with steam equipment caused a central station in 1918 to install a 500 

“ horsepower Fulton Diesel. The steam equipment was kept for standby power, but com- 

* parison with the Fulton Diesel proved it still too expensive. So a second Fulton Diesel — 

f a 585 horsepower unit —was installed in 1921 as a standby. The central station is now on 
a paying basis with a perfectly balanced plant. 


g The Fulton Diesel operates on one-third the fuel required to produce equivalent steam 
4 power. It is ideal as a standby because it entails no standby losses —starting from col 
wi and reaching full load in less than one minute —stopping in seconds and remaining in readi- 

' ness for instant service without any consumption of fuel. 

a 


One good engineer is the only attendant necessary. Behind him is the service of Fulton 
| supervising engineers who make regular visits to Fulton installations to advise upon the 
a most efficient methods of Diesel practice. Plant engineers interested in_Fulton Diesel 
: operation are cordially invited to St. Louis to visit our shops. 


On requests from executives and engineers, our, test illustrated book describing the Fulton 
Diesel will be mailed free and postpaid. Our stah of engineers is ready at all times to advise 
on any power problem —anywhere —without charge or obligation. 


: FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

‘ Successful engine builders for 70 years. 

‘ BRANCH OFFICES: New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Praeotrian Bidg. New Orleans, La.—Hibernia Bank Bidg. t 
Havana, Cuba—401-402-403 Banco Nacional. 
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Group of White Trucks in Service Department of Public Works, City of Chicago 


128 White Trucks Serve 
City of Chicago 


REAT fleets of White Trucks are serving cities in all parts of 
the country. These fleets have grown steadily, year by year, 
giving the same economical and dependable service that is 

characteristic of White Trucks in all commercial uses. 

One of the notable White Truck fleets in the service of municipali- 
ties is the fleet of 128 Whites which serves the City of Chicago. 
The trucks are used in the following departments: Public Works, 
Fire, Water, Police, Board of Education, Sanitary, Health, Hospi- 
tals, Gas and Electric, and Bureau of Engineering. 


A few of the other cities operating White Trucks are: 


New York....... .416 Baltimore .. 42 34 
Cleveland ...126 Atlanta .. 40 Los Angeles... 31 
New Orleans 58 San Francisco 38 


Many municipalities as well as hundreds of the largest commercial 
users of motor trucks in the country have standardized on White 
equipment. They have had experience. They know truck values. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


White 


62 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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Threefold Foundation of Playground Success 


HE expenditures of most American 

cities for playground equipment and 

supervision would be fully justified 
if playgrounds could do nothing but fur 
nish wholesome fun for the community. 
There would be ample justification for such 
expenditures if a higher standard of pub- 
lic health were the only benefit possible. 
Similarly, the money would be well spent if 
the playgrounds could serve no other pur- 
pose than to train the character of the com- 
ing generation. But the modern municipal 
recreation system, if 
properly managed, will 


tor can be set at naught by the ignorant 
or deliberate delinquency of the individual. 
To help in overcoming such tendencies 
through efficient methods of physical edu 
cation and body-building is the second of 
the three big contributions 


f the play- 
ground system to the public welfare. 
Character is an attribute which is said 
by many alarmists to be conspicuous chiefly) 
by its absence in the young people of to- 
day. With such views THe AMERICAN 
City has little sympathy; but we must rec 
ognize that the youth 
of the twentieth cen- 


serve its community in 
all three of these es- 


FUN 


tury are beset by cer- 


tain temptations which 


sentials, and the argu- 
ment for adequate ap- 


either did not exist or 


HEALTH bad tot become. 20 


propriations, if based 
on this threefold foun- 
dation of playground 


CHARACTER 


clever and alluring in 
previous centuries. 


success, will meet with 
favorable response in every forward-look- 
ing American city and town. 

Fun is the birthright of every child and 
the prerogative of every adult. And fun is 
a human right in a far finer sense than that 
of mere pastime; for there are values in- 
herent in clean sport and wholesome fun 
which far transcend that of “passing the 
time.” Indeed, that anyone should wish, 
under normal conditions, merely to pass the 
time, is indicative either of a lack of imagi- 
nation or of facilities to satisfy the imagi- 
nation. 

Health in the modern community is com- 
pounded of the mental and physical charac- 
teristics and habits of the individual and 
of the environment in which he lives. The 
highest skill of the sanitarian and the doc- 


Herein lies a challenge 
which our community 
leaders—civic, religious and educational 

must meet unless they are willing to 
admit that the powers of darkness must 
always be wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. The whole leisure- 
time problem must be given increasingly 
intelligent study; and such study will dem 
onstrate, we are sure, that the playground 
can be made a factor of prime importance 
in the building of character. Statistics are 
already available as to the reduction in 
juvenile delinquency in neighborhoods ad- 
jacent to properly supervised play fields. 
Such preventive work, supplemented by 
training in clean sportsmanship and team 
play will bring to the coming generation 


increased mental and moral stamina of 
great importance to the future of mankind. 


im 
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America Revisited-—-A City Planner’s 


Impressions 


A Comparison, by One of England's Foremost Town Planners, of Traffic 
Problems in American and European Cities 


By Raymond Unwin 


ISITING a number of American 

cities after a lapse of eleven or 

twelve years, one is struck by the 
enormous increase in the difficulty of mov- 
ing about in the towns. So many motor 
cars are now in use that the value and time- 
saving capacity of each car has been greatly 
reduced. Particularly is this the case in 
the larger towns, where the difficulty and 
delay in getting about have certainly in- 
creased to a very considerable extent, ow- 
ing to the stoppages at the very numerous 
cross-streets which result from the Ameri- 
can system of planning, and owing to the 
difficulty of finding a place to park the car 
anywhere near the spot that is being visited. 

It is a not uncommon experience now, 
in an American town, to find that it has 
taken as long to make a short journey by 
car as it would have done to walk. In parts 
of New York and Chicago, and probably 
in certain other cities, this traffic difficulty 
is so great that matters have almost 
reached a deadlock. In some cases, the 
queue of cars waiting to cross a street is 
two or three times the length that can be 
allowed to cross at one halt of the opposite 
traffic, and cars may have to wait through 
two, or even three, halts before their turn 
comes to cross one of the streets. 

As compared with European towns, there 
are three circumstances which increase the 
difficulty in American cities: 

1. The number of cars in proportion to 
population is very much greater in Amer- 
ica—I should guess five to ten times as 
great. 

2. Owing to the high buildings, the num- 
ber of people wanting to occupy and use 
any piece of street is again from five to 
ten times as great as in an ordinary Euro- 
pean city. 

3. The general system of planning, which 
consists in a repetition of rectangular 
building blocks in a regular or sometimes 
irregular checker-board plan, results in the 


maximum interruption of traffic owing to 
innumerable cross-streets, and in the mini- 
mum amount of natural sorting out and 
routing of traffic, such as takes place where 
main highways are planned or have grown 
up in such a manner as to link up the im- 
portant centers and subsidiary routes in 
proper relation to them. 

I am informed that in America there is 
on the average one motor car to every ten 
people, which means that in many cities 
the proportion of cars to population is 
much higher. It is time seriously to con- 
sider whether it is practicable to provide 
such a large street area as will allow all 
the citizens to move about the towns in 
their own cars. From 1,000 to 10,000 peo- 
ple may be working in a single lofty build- 
ing, such as are found in the chief Ameri- 
can cities, and if the normal proportion of 
cars is allotted to these people, it will be 
evident that no street area which it is pos- 
sible to provide adjacent to such buildings 
would accommodate such a number of cars 
as would he required to enable the owners 
to use them for going to and from their 
business. Indeed, there are parts of New 
York in connection with which it has been 
calculated that the total street area does not 
provide standing room for more than one- 
third of the people who may be occupying 
the buildings in that area during the day- 
time; and that if they were all to try to 
occupy the adjacent streets at one time, 
they would have to stand upon one an- 
other’s heads three deep. Not only does it 
seem to be impossible that such concen- 
trated populations can move about com- 
fortably in their own cars, but it appears 
to be equally impossible to deal satisfac- 
torily with the resulting traffic in any form 
of public conveyance. If a new subway is 
opened, buildings may be erected on a few 
blocks which will practically occupy the 
full capacity of the subway at the busiest 
hours. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
Disadvantages of Checker-Board Planning 
The general system of planning in Amer- 
ica does not lend itself to the free move- 
ment of traffic along the streets, and cer- 
tainly does not tend to economy in street 
areas or to apportioning street areas ac- 
cording to the volume of traffic that they 
are likely to carry. With a checker-board 
street system there is no natural routing, 
no nearest way from one important point 
to another, unless both points happen to be 
on one street. There is a tendency for de- 
velopment to take place to an excessive 
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The delay on all main streets in a town 
of a checker-board plan, due to the innum- 
erable interruptions liable to occur at every 
cross-street, is one which seriously aggra 
vates the difficulty of dealing with traffic 
in most American cities—a difficulty which 
is already great enough owing to the num 
ber of motor cars and the height which has 
too often been adopted for the buildings. 
Moreover, this system of development ap- 
plied to residential districts proves to be 
exceedingly costly. 


In areas occupied by 
single-family 


dwellings especially, the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE PLANNING OF SUBSIDIARY STREETS IN 

RELATION TO THE MAIN ROADS PREVENTS TRAFFIC FROM BEING DIS- 

TURBED, AND THE FACADE OF THE BUILDINGS UNDULY BROKEN. 

CONTRAST THE FEW BREAKS AND CROSSING-POINTS ON THE ROAD A B 
WITH THOSE ONC D 


extent along the lines of the roads leading 
from any important center in the two car- 
dinal directions. Owing to the fact that no 
street is free from the liability to be used 
by main traffic, because every street, in 
turn, may offer an equally good route from 
one point to another, it is necessary to re- 
quire a minimum width for all streets, 
which, in itself, is very extravagant and 
leads to much unnecessary waste of space 
and cost of street works. On the other 
hand, there being no clearly marked main 
routes, it is not easy to select a few main 
highways for traffic and not only construct 
these of adequate width, but also protect 
them from too frequent interruptions by 
cross-traffic—two equally necessary condi- 
tions for a good highway. 


amount of road frontage which has to be 
provided and the amount of street area 
which has to be constructed and maintained 
per house is remarkably high as compared 
with what is common in similar develop- 
ment in Europe; and there is little doubt 
that this expensive and extravagant system 
of road provision is largely responsible for 
forcing people in the towns to build high 
blocks of apartments instead of self-con- 
tained houses. 

At any rate, the preference of large 
numbers of American citizens for the self- 
contained house is quite evident, and, so 
far as one can judge, is increasing ;—cer- 
tainly, there appeared to be larger areas of 
this kind under development in the cities I 
visited than I noticed twelve 


years 


ago. 


ae 
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TH AMERICAN CITY 


i tl ery he preference for the 
f-contained family house is to be pro- 
ided f adequately, the question ft a 
e economical kind of development is 

one deserving careful study on the part of 
owners of land, realtors, and city planners 
It is not uncommon to find that the propor 


tion of road-making and other similar de- 


velopment expenses pet plot 1s two o1 three 


times as high as it would be in the garden 
city type of development in England. It is 
not clear that any advantage is obtained by 
this excessive road-making, and it cer- 


tainly involves the creation of a multitude 
ortunities for the interruption ot 


needless cross-streets. 


Wastefulness of Land Overcrowding 


It has been realized in England for some 
time that the overcrowding of buildings 
land is a much more wasteful 
ceeding than at first sight : that, in 


tact, there 18 a very Tal dly diminishing re- 


pro- 


ippea®rs 


and efhcien *y trom such over- 
vd that by properly adjusting 
the haracter of deve lopment and the 


amo of road-making to the number of 
houses put upon the land, it is usually pos- 
sible to give ample space and garden ground 
at little. if any, greater cost than is in- 

lved in the more vasteful crowded de- 


, Which eats up the land with in- 
ves a diminishing 


incre ased 


creased road area an 
me an 

observation of 
‘an cities leads me to think that there 
may be a not altogether dissimilar reducing 
f efficiency from the piling up of 


am 
number of nouses. My 


return of 
stories one upon another. 
Certainly, and New 
any reduc- 


have to be 


comparing London 


ork, one is not conscious of 


tion in the distances which 
traveled to get 


out of 


about the town or to get 

Indeed, it seems to me 
get out of New York 
comparatively suburban or 
surroundings than it 
ut of London; and the time occupied in 
keeping a number of appointments and 
getting from one to another in New York 


seems to be no less, and 


the town. 
to be more difficult to 
to live in 


country does to get 


, indeed, frequently 
greater, than would be required in London. 
No doubt, if the appointments can be con- 
fined to people occupying the same building, 
there may be some economy of time 
Economy in cost, however, is not so clear, 


and it would be interesting to know what 
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is the relative cost of vertical transport as 
compared with horizontal. When the area 
of building occupied by elevators is in- 
cluded, and allowance is made for the small] 
number of people conveyed in each jour- 
ney, it is a question whether considerably 
higher cost would not be shown for the 
vertical transport. 

In the past, owing to the large volume of 
free immigration which has taken place in 
States, American cities have 
grown with such rapidity that they have 
had little enough time to do more than 
keep pace with the increase of population 
in the readiest and most obvious manner; 
and when all the circumstances are con- 
sidered, the achievement of the modern 
\merican city is a very wonderful one. 
lhe solution of the problem of the high 
building, if it had to has been a 
inasterly achievement of the American ar- 
hi With the limita- 
immigration, this first rush may 
perhaps be abated and time and opportunity 
be available for more careful study and 
more deliberate planning of the future de- 
velopment of the American cities. The 
growth of the city planning and zoning 
movement during the last twelve years is 
a very remarkable testimony to the efforts 
which are being made to bring this great 
city development under proper control and 
ive it the necessary skilled guidance. 
It may be that further study of the prob- 
lenis involved, in the light of the changing 
conditions, will indicate the desirability of 
increasing the number of new towns rather 
than increasing indefinitely the size of 
those which have already reached or are 
rapidly reaching unwieldy dimensions. In 
regard to the latter, it may be possible to 
set bounds to their indefinite spread and to 
previde for their further growth by means 
of detached and properly arranged sub- 
urbs, satellite towns, or garden cities, so 
organized as to be self-contained as far as 
possible. While enjoying some benefit and 
making some contribution to the definitely 
centralized functions of the parent city, 
the satellites will have their own localized 
life, so to speek, consume their own smoke, 
and to the least possible extent complicate 
the transport and cther difficulties of the 
present city. At least, this is the directioa 
in which I sce most prospect of finding 


the United 


come, 


chitects and engineers. 
tion of 


to give 


some solution for many of the problems 
presented by the great modern city. 


ve 
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Is Chlorination Necessary for Munie- 
ipal Water-Supplies? 


Here Are the Answers from Some Typical Cities in Indiana 


OME city officials have the idea that 
the chlorination of a filtered water- 
supply or of a deep well supply is in 
the class with earrings—merely a decora- 
tive frill that is not necessary but simply 
gives a more comfortable feeling. One 
superintendent in Indiana states that the 


kept a record of the typhoid deaths on 


premises supplied by the plant. This record 
would probably correspond more closely to 
record of the ordinary ‘city 
where city water is used by practically all 
the inhabitants. The typhoid deaths per 
100,000 on premises supplied from the plant 


the average 


city water is filtered naturally and they do were as follows: 1908, 0; 1900, 8.5: I9IO0, 
not use chlorination except in extreme 7; giving an average of 5.2 cases per year 
emergencies. “Extreme emergency’ means for the three years prior to chlorination. 
that typhoid organisms may have been’ The cases for the five years after the be- 
well distributed ginning of chlorina- 
throughout the city tion were: IQIT, 3 
by contaminated 1972, 161%. 
water before it is Unanimous Agreement 1914, 3: IOI, ‘2: in 
realized that the These brief pene represent a average of 3.2 cases 
emergency exists, | of opinion fromoneatate | per year, showing 


and then “after the 
horse is stolen, the 
door is locked.” If 
instead, at the ex- 
pense of a few cents 
a day, all water was 
chlorinated, there 


used. 


that there is practically unanimous _ 
agreement that chlorination of mu- 
nicipal water-supplies is necessary and 
that it has been beneficial in reducing 
water-borne typhoid in cities wherever 


would be no need of 
‘yorrying about the possible extreme emer- 
gency. 

In Terre Haute, which has the best- 
advertised and probably the most popular 
water company in the United States, Dow 
R. Gwinn, the President and Manager of 
the company, says he believes there is a 
direct relation between the number of city 
water consumers and the typhoid death 
rate. Owing to the ease with which water 
can be secured from the ground in Terre 
Haute, the company has for years had a 
less number of consumers than there are 
in most cities. Tor instance, after the com- 
pany had been in business for 27 years, 
with a population of 35,000 at that time, 
there were only about 2,000 consumers. 
There is some question as to when chlo- 
rination really began in Terre Haute. In 
1911, a hypochloride of lime apparatus was 
installed. In 1915, electrolytic cells for 
making chlorine gas were installed. In 
1918, a Wallace & Tiernan apparatus was 
first used. 

Beginning with 1908, the company has 


advantage in 
favor of chlorina- 
tion. 

In Evansville, 
Ind., chloride of 
lime was first used 
in 1913 and liquid 
chlorine in 1918 


For the two or three prior to 
the beginning of chlorination, the typhoid 
death rate was 72 per 100,000, and for the 
five years after chlorination, 7 per 100,000 
Charles Streithof, Superintendent of 
Water Works, believes that both filtration 
and chlorination are necessary for munici- 
pal water-supplies. 
In Sheridan, Ind., 
used in 


years 


chlorination was first 
1921. The exact ty- 
phoid death rate is not known, but there 
have been no epidemics in Sheridan, and 
since 


November, 


chlorination began no cases of ty 
phoid have been traceable to the municipal 
water-supply. One well, which was known 
to be contaminated, successfully 
treated with chlorine without filtration. O. 
EF. Layton, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Sheridan Water. Light, Wells & Heat Com- 
pany, 


is an 


Was 


chlorination 
against trouble. 


states that he believes 
insurance 

In 1909, the Seymour Water Company, 
Seymour, Ind., began 
its water-supply. 


the chlorination of 
Prior to that time, there 
were one or two cases each year in the 
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8,000 population, but since chlorination be- 
gun no cases have been traceable to it. W. 
| Peter, Superintendent, believes that 
chlorination is not generally effective 
without filtration, and that chlorination 1s 
necessary for practically all municipal 
water-supplies. 

New Albany, Ind., has a population of 
about 25,000 supplied by the New Albany 
Water Works, owned by the Interstate 
Public Service Company. Chlorination 
was begun in 1916. The typhoid death 


rates for the five years prior to chlorina- 
tion were: 1912, 5; 1913, 5; 1914, I; I915, 
4; 1916, 4. Since that date the rate has 
been: 1917, 6; 1918, 5; I919, 2; 1920, I; 
1921, 2. J. O. Endris, Jr., Superintendent 
of the New Albany Water Works, states 


that the effectiveness of chlorination, with 
or without filtration, depends entirely upon 
the nature of the raw water, but that 
chlorination is absolutely necessary for 
municipal water-supplies. 

The Valparaiso Home Water Company, 
Valparaiso, Ind., began filtering its water- 
supply in 1908 and began chlorinating in 
i916. There has never been a case of ty- 
phoid traced to the city water-supply in 
Valparaiso. J. F. Bradley, Chief Engineer 
and Bacteriologist of the company, believes 
that chlorination is not generally effective 
without filtration, as its effectiveness is de- 
pendent upon the amount of iron or other 
oxidizable matter present. He says that, 
generally, chlorination is necessary for 
municipal water-supplies. 


Cost of Pavement Repairs in Newark, 
New Jersey 


A Method of Determining the Most Economical Pavement for City Streets 


By J. W. Howard, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


EWARK, N. J., is a manufacturing 
city of 500,000 population. It has 


heavy traffic of motor vehicles, not 
only within the city, but connecting it with 
New York, Philadelphia and other places. 
The streets are well paved and kept in good 
repair. The cost of repaving or maintain- 
ing each kind of pavement is analyzed and 
tabulated so as to determine what kinds of 
pavements are most economical for city 
streets. 

The Annual Report for 1921 of the Direc- 
tor of Public Improvements shows the cost 
of repairs per square yard of pavement 
bases and of surface layers separately and 


COST OF 1921 PAVEMENT REPAIRS BY 


——-Surface Layer—— 


Kind of Pavement Sq. Yds. Per Sq. Yd. 
Sheet asphalt ........ . 61,499 $1.8126 
Granite block ........ ; 27,815 1.5262 
Asphalt block ........... 126 4.2169 
Wood block ........... 4,168 4.4164 


* “Total Both” 
+ Repairs t 


added together. The total of paved streets 
on December 31, 1921, was 282 miles. The 
principal kinds of pavements are shown in 
the table below. 

The city has an excellent municipal as- 
phalt paving plant, equipped with storage 
bins, conveyors, steam rollers and street 
tools. This plant cost $76,355, not including 
the land. The plant repairs all old asphalt 
pavements and lays some new ones on new 
locations. The cost of repairs made by the 
city plant in 1921 to the pavements which 
have passed the five-year guaranteed periods 
of the original contractors is shown in the 
following table: 


NEWARK, N. J., CITY ASPHALT PLANT 


——Concrete Base—— Total 
Sq. Yds. Per Sq. Yd. Both* 
3,979 $2.3313 $4.1439 
1,131 2.6651 4.1913 
3,236 4.1820 7.6788 
59 2.9908 7.2077 
3,487 71.5341 5.9505 


means where surface and base were repaired at same locations. 


: hase of wood block pavement consisted of replacing injured 1-inch mortar cushion with an- 
other on the existing good 6- or 8-inch concrete base below. 
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NEW CONSOLIDATED GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL, LAUREL, DEL. 


Fine Schools for Small Towns 


TRUST fund of approximately $4,- 

000,000, established by Pierre S. 

duPont for rebuilding the schools of 
Delaware, is being administered by the 
Delaware School Auxiliary Association, 
which is the Educational Committee of the 
Service Citizens of Delaware. Architects, 
engineers and professional assistants of 
high standing were secured for this work. 
The needs of the field were carefully 
studied by Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt of 
Columbia University, and their counsel is 
being followed as closely as possible. It is 
not planned to rebuild all the schools of 
Delaware, but to make a demonstration 
that will insure that other school buildings 
will be of the same high standard. One of 


the new consolidated schools for white pu- 
pils is shown at the head of this page. It 
has 18 rooms and an auditorium, and can 
accommodate 600 pupils. It cost $225,000, 
of which the Laurel Special School Dis- 
trict raised $55,000 and the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association gave $200,- 
000. The town of Laurel has a population 
of 2,253. 

Below is shown the new High School 
building for which Madison, N. J. (popula- 
tion, 5,523), on February 2, 1923, voted 
$300,000. It will have 21 classrooms with 
a total capacity of 500 pupils, and special 
department rooms with accommodations for 
150. The comb‘nation assembly room and 
gymnasium will seat 700. 


eS 


MADISON, N. J., HAS VOTED TO BUILD THIS NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
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Unusual Paving Contract Proves 
Successful 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Saves $290,000 on Paving Project 
OLORADO SPRINGS has recently do the work for $5,000 less than the lowest 


completed the paving of 8 miles of bid received from any contractor, or for 
city streets under conditions that are a sum not to exceed $864,000. Despite con- 


of unusual interest to every community. siderable opposition from paving con- 
The pavement was laid by the Colorado tractors, the city awarded the street car 
Springs and Interurban Railway Company, company a contract in June, 1921. 

the local street car utility, which was under When it was awarded the paving con- 


a contract with the city to do the work at tract, the street car company was without 
actual cost. In addition to accomplishing organization or equipment of any descrip- 
the work at a figure which is about $200,000 — tion for work of this kind and was forced 


less than the lowest contractor’s bid, the immediately to purchase the necessary ma- 
street car company has just turned over t chinery and to develop an organization. 
the city a complete paving plant, valued at Russell H. Kimball, an experienced paving 
$90,000, making a total saving to the tax- man, was hired as superintendent, and was 
payers of $290,000, in charge of the project until its completion. 
lhe original estimate of the City En The last bit of surfacing was laid in the fall 

gineer called for an outlay of about $1,100,- of 1922, or fifteen months from the day 
000 for paving four principal thorough- the contract was awarded. The contract 
fares of Colorado Springs with 2 inches of — called for completion of the work in two 
asphaltic concrete laid on a 5-inch concrete years. 
base. The first bids received from con- 
tractors in January, 1921, were considered How They Did It 

too high, and all were rejected. The city In addition to its large central mixing 


again advertised the project, and again ree plant, the company also built a_ stone- 
jected all bids in March of that year as crushing and screening plant at Victor, 
being still too high, though a reduction of Colo.. where it used 70,000 tons of rock 
$45.000 from the January bids was made. from the dump of the Vindicator gold mine 
\bout that time, the trustees of the jin the Cripple Creek district. All the 
Myron Stratton Home, which owns the coarse aggregate for the concrete base and 
strect car company, became interested in asphaltic surface was crushed rock from 

the paving project. Two considerations this plant. 
influenced the trustees: as the largest single In view of the light average cut of ap- 
taxpayer in the city, the Stratton estate was proximately 6 to 7 inches which prevailed 
keenly interested in having the work done over the entire paving district, the com- 
as economically as possible; and as public- pany used the following method for the ex- 
spirited citizens the trustees wanted the  cavation work: One 10-ton Holt Caterpil- 
community to derive the advantages from lar, an Austin Rip Snorter combination 
inore paved streets. scarifer and blade machine, and two Bar- 
After due consideration, the Stratton ber-Gieene bucket loaders were purchased. 
estate trustees submitted a proposal to the ‘The scarifier and blade machine, with the 
City Council whereby the street car com- Holt tractor, piled the earth in long wind- 


pany offered to do the paving at actual rows about 5 feet wide and 30 inches high, 


cest, the city to acquire title to the com- after which the B-G loaders elevated the 
plete paving plant and equipment after the dirt into wagons. 


work was finished, and the city to have the 
right to take over the contract at any time 
it saw fit. To comply with the provisions 
of the city code, which called for a formal 
hid on the project, the street car company basis. 


Through the use of the central mixing 
plant and motor trucks for hauling the mix- 
ture to the work, the concrete operations 
were conducted on a decidedly economical 
3oth fine and coarse aggregates 
submitted a written agreement offering to were maintained in bins of approximately 
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SCENES FROM THE RECENT COLORADO SPRINGS PAVING JOB 


1, One-cubic-yard Smith concrete mixing plant now owned by the city of Colorado Springs under the 
provisions of its contract with the Colorado Springs and Interurban Railway Company. 2. Rock- 
crushing and screening plant at Victor, Colo. The plant is composed of two No. 5 Allis-Chalmers gyratory 
crushers, one 10x 18 jaw crusher and one 6-inch pair of rollers. 3. Holt 10-ton tractor towing Austin 
Rip-Snorter combination scarifier and blade grader during grading operations preparatory to paving. 
4. Laying a 5-inch concrete base on North Cascade Avenue. 5. Laying concrete foundation on West 
Colorado Avenue without interfering with the operation of the double-track car line. 6. A stretch of 
pavement 50 feet wide between curbs on East Platte Avenue, showing Pike’s Peak in the background 
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yards capacity, the bins being 
trestle, 


650 cubi 
constructed underneath a railway 
where material was received in steel-bottom 
dump-cars and emptied directly into the 
bins. Aggregates were conveyed from 
underneath the bins by means of a con- 
veyor belt to a double elevator, which car- 
ried the material up to an auxiliary 20- 
cubic-v-rd bunker. This, in turn, dis- 
charged directly into the measuring batch 
hopper, where, in turn, the material was 
fed directly into a 27-cubic-foot Smith 
tilting mixer. 

Cement was received in car-loads on the 


sanie trestle and unloaded directly from 
cars to batch hopper by gravity chute. 
When the plant was not in operation, 


cement was conveyed to a storage ware- 
house by gravity chute from the same car 
location. The warehouse had a capacity 
of 10 car-loads and was kept filled to capac- 
ity. When the plant was in operation and 
without cars of cement on the track, 
cement was delivered to the batch hopper 
by means cf an inclined conveyor belt from 
the warehouse, The labor handled 
the cement in both instances. 

The total mixing plant labor costs were 
3% cents per square yard, while the costs 
of power, repair parts, maintenance, in- 
terest and depreciation were 2% cents per 


Same 


square yard. 

The plant had an average output of 5- 
inch than 
square yards a day, the biggest day’s run 
being 419 cubic yards, working g hours. 
The average mixing time was I minute and 
, and the average haul 2 miles. 
The plant was the feeder for ten 3%-ton 
an four 5-ton trucks. The cost of street 
labor for laying the 5-inch foundation was 
4'% cents per square yard. 

The company’s paving department con- 
structed its own asphalt mixing plant, using 
two old ore roasters, 66 inches in diameter, 
which were extended to 20 feet in length 
and were fed by conveyor belts from the 


concrete base of more 2,300 


> 
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rock and san] bunkers. The roasters were 
fired by internal combustion fuel oil burn- 
The heated aggregates were elevated 
screened into a 20-cubic-yard steel 
This, in turn, fed in a weight box 
on a five-beam which discharged 
the material into 16-cubic-foot pug- 
mixer. Mexican asphalt purchased from 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
was supplied in tank cars and was run 
by gravity from the cars into a concrete 
sump having a 70,000-gallon capacity. The 
sump was fitted with sufficient steam-heated 
coils to maintain the asphalt at a tempera- 
ture of trom 280 to 300 degrees in the 
heated end of the sump. Asphalt was 
pumped from the sump direct to the pug- 
Limestone dust was used as a 


ers. 
and 
bunker. 
scale, 


mixer. 
filler. 

The cost of the asphalt mixing plant was 
slightly more than $11,000, and it delivered 
the 2-inch surfacing material at a cost of 
12 cents per square yard for plant and 
street labor. Power, coal and fuel oil, re- 
pairs and repair labor amounted to 7.2 
cents per square yard. Constructing the 
asphalt weering surface involved a liquid 
seal coat with a stone chip squeegee. Two 
8-ton tandem rollers were used, the average 
specific gravity obtained for the completed 


pavement being 2.21. The contract also 
involved the installation of more than 


76,000 lineal ieet of curb and gutter as well 
as a large amount of storm sewer. 

Now that the work is completed, is the 
city satisfied with its novel paving contract ? 
One of the best answers to that question 
may be found in the fact that since the 
street paving was finished, the city, on its 
own account, has paved all the alleys in the 
business ‘istrict, using the paving plant it 
acquired under the terms of its contract 
with the street car company and employing 
organization. It is also 
planning to pave North Nevada Avenue, 
one of the main north-and-south thorough- 
fares, during the next construction season. 


the company’s 


What Cities Spend for Street Lighting 


According to the latest available data, the average total municipal expenditure per 
capita for street lighting for all cities in the United States of over 30,000 population in 1919 
Of the $5.25 spent for safety and protection, 72 cents was for street lighting. 
5 expenditure could be greatly improved by a 
reallotment which would increase the street lighting budget by a few cents. 


was $21.23. 
The over-all service purchased by the $5.2 


—A,. F. Dickerson. 
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Clean-up Campaigns--and After 


HE futility of community clean-up 

campaigns that are merely “a lick 

and a promise,” and the effectiveness 
of real campaigns, well planned and prop- 
erly conducted, are emphasized in the 1923 
spring “Extra” of Spotless Town News, 
published by the National Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau. Says the 
editor: 

“A ‘day’ is merely pathetic, and a ‘week’ is 
hardly long enough to make even a fair start. 

“Make it a ‘campaign!’ and keep it up as 
long as may be necessary to do a real job; 
then renew it on the same basis, spring—and 
fall, to ‘get ready for the indoor months.’ 

“That’s the first essential of any successful 
community effort in such work. 

“The second essential is to publicly commit 
to the new order of things, whatever is cleaned 
up; for example, converting the unsightly dump 
into a playground, or painting the vacant lot 
with the green of grass and shrubbery or a 
thrift garden—but, however it be done, ‘clothe it 
in the garb of righteousness,’ and thereafter its 
cleanliness and orderliness will be respected 
by everybody. 

“These facts are generally realized most of 
all by those city officials who look after the 
community cleanliness and health, and generally 
with inadequate budgets. It is impossible for 
them to coordinate their efforts with those of 
every householder within a six-day period, 
though the public cooperation that can be en- 
listed in a real campaign is invaluable to them, 
and to the community, in the visible and last- 
ing results secured and in the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for continuous care-taking 
in these matters that is inculcated by such a 
campaign. 

“To ‘get the habit’ is the 


which many thousands were also distribu- 
ted in the schools. These were used as a 
means of discovering bad conditions not 
remedied during the intensive period of the 
clean-up campaign. Miss Ruth F. 
Executive Secretary of the 
Betterment Council of 


“We had 2,943 complaints following last 
year’s clean-up campaign, which were divided 
for types under the following divisions: 


Lack of garbage collection oa : 245 
Unsanitary conditions, reported to the Division 


Stone, 
Community 
Cleveland, writes: 


of Health 1,500 
Lack of street cleaning, reported to the Division 

of Streets .... 829 
Defective sewers or catch-basins, reported to 

the Division of Engineering 16 


Unsanitary toilets in the public parks, re 
ported to the Department of Parks and 
Public Property 

Fire menaces, reported to the Fire Marshal 31 

Smoke nuisances, reported to the 
Smoke and to 


Division of 


the Women’s City Club, which 

ire conducting a Smoke Abatement Cam- 
paign in cooperation with our work 48 

Bad moral conditions and bootlegging, reported 


to the Police Department 


Complaint reported to the Animal Protective 

League ...... i 
Miscellaneous complaints received from subur 

ban communities aon 263 


“It is the expressed opinion of these officials, 
and especially of the Commissioner of Health 
of Cleveland, that our work is of great assis- 
tance to them in following definite and bona 
fide complaints which otherwise do not reach 
their attention. Dr. H. L. Rockwood, Com- 
missioner of Health, has assured me that the 
1,500 reports referred to his department alone 
give his Sanitary Police much more definite 
data than are otherwise secured through the 
casual telephone reports that drift into his 
office. 


thing, and that never can be 
done in the annual bath of 
a ‘day’ or a ‘week.’” 

For communities which 
have not yet completed x 


Make—Keep Cleveland Clean and Bright 


The Community Betterment Council 
509 Electric Building (Main One) 


1 wish to report the following unsanitary and unclean condition existing 


plans for their 1923 clean- 


Remarks — Detailed 


up work, many valuable 

Dirty Street, or Alley, or Lot 
suggestions can be ob- 
tained on application to Garbage Collection Needed 


the National Clean-up 
and Paint-up Campaign 
Bureau, Pontiac Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, 
Tue AMERICAN City has 
received the complaint 


Rubbish or Ash Collection Needed 
Clogged Catchbasins, or Sewers 
Dirty Coop, Pen, or Keone! 
Yard, Dump, or Other Dirty Places 


Smoking Chimneys (dense smoke) 
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blank shown below, which 
was published last spring 
in the newspapers and of 


Phone 


Reported by 


Address 
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“The educational phase of this work as it 
reaches school children is, of course, one of the 
most valuable things we do. We feel that in 
a large industrial city, with 75 to 80 per cent 
foreign-born population, much education 1s 
needed by the children of these families in un- 
derstanding and interpreting to their parents 
what the city ordinances are and what re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the citizens to cooper- 
ate with the city officials toward making these 
ordinances effective. 

“Following our campaign of this year, which 
is already under way with the Clean-up Week 
scheduled for the last week in April, it 1s our 
plan to go into various districts of the city 
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the rest of the year and through organization 
with mothers’ clubs and other neighborhood 
groups to do a more intensive piece of educa- 
tional work. We shall have cooperating with 
us in this effort the Cuyahoga County Public 
Health Association. Tentative plans have been 
prepared for Health Weeks in these districts, 
during which talks will be given on sanitation, 
baby care, care of the pre-school-age child, 
mouth hygiene, nutrition, and other topics relat- 
ing to a health program. We are working in 
this way toward a year-round program on health 
education, making the spring campaign only one 
intensive effort to facilitate the proper coopera- 
tion between city departments and the people.” 


Street Sanitation Officials in Clean-up Campaigns 


N the discussion at the last annual con 
ference of the International Association 
of Street Sanitation Officials, several of 
the delegates outlined the methods used in 
their respective cities in conducting clean- 
up campaigns. The following statements, 
based on this discussion, may offer sug- 
gestions to officials and organizations which 
have not yet perfected their plans for a 
clean-up week or other special waste-dis- 
posal effort for the spring of 1923. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the experience of 
most cities has shown that the newspapers 
are usually very glad to give special pub- 
licity to such a campaign, and that the co- 
operation of schools, civic organizations, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and the citizens gen- 
erally, can readily be secured. 
St. Louis 

The annual spring clean-up week in St. Louis 
is a joint effort of the various city departments. 
With the help of a publicity agent, they start 
their educational campaign through the news- 
papers, and otherwise, the last week of March, 
and the campaign is pretty well prepared | 
fore the last week in April 
On every team of each of the various de- 
partments, a placard is placed, reading “Clean- 
up Brigade.” The teams start at the west side 
of the town and work toward the river, be- 
ginning Monday and continuing until Saturday. 
The police distribute a circular letter to each 
household, with instructions to have all house- 
hold rubbish collected and placed in the alleys 
at the occupant’s gate on the day when the 
Brigade will pass through that territory. 

Especially valuable aid is secured from the 
women’s organizations and the paint trade, 
which last year contributed $2,000 to help in 
the work 

The sanitary officers, in the two months be- 

fore clean-up week, go through the houses and 
I £ 

yards and into the basements and make an in- 

spection, pointing out to the householder what 

he should get rid of. After the clean-up week, 

the paint people put on a paint-up campaign 


and in that way they get back their $2,000. 
Richmond, Va. 


In Richmond the clean-up week is handled 
by the Department of Public Works. City 
equipment is used, except when necessary to 
secure one or two contractors to help in hauling 
out the material. The clean-up campaign se- 
cures in one collection much rubbish that would 
have to be collected piecemeal later, and it 
therefore cuts the expenses of cleaning through- 
out the year. Not only is rubbish taken from 
the households, but the alleys and streets are 
given a thorough cleaning. 

Evanston, Ill. 

There is no definite clean-up week in Evans- 
ton, but an unusual amount of rubbish is col- 
lected on moving days in May and October. 
Also two or three times a year the fire de- 
partment makes an inspection of basements, 
corners and other places which should be 
cleaned up. The waste is thrown into the al- 
leys and collected by the city. 

Normally 450 cubic yards of rubbish are 
collected from the 43,000 people in the city. 
A large quantity of Chicago newspapers, 
amounting to between 125 and 150 yards a day, 
are collected. The rest of the rubbish is mis- 
cellaneous material, such as bed springs, baby 
carriages, wash boilers, gas stoves, etc. 


Boston, Mass. 

The clean-up period in Boston extends over 
much time. There are two weeks for pub- 
licity and two weeks of actual clean-up of 
everything that is put out in alleys and public 
streets. During the rest of the year the refuse 
must be placed in wood barrels for paper, and 
metal barrels for ashes and rubbish. 

Clean-up time is a four-weeks affair through- 
out the entire state of Massachusetts, and there 
is a great deal of interest shown by civic or- 
ganizations. The New England Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign Committee offers a $500 
silver loving cup as an annual prize to the 
“cleanest town” in New England. This trophy 
was captured by Boston five years ago. Since 
then smaller towns have done better work, as 
they have had more effective cooperation from 
school children, newspapers and the public. 
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Utility and Beauty versus Extrava- 
gance in Street Planning 


By Frederick Bigger 


Architect and Town Planner, Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pittsburgh 


are not irreconcilable. One of the views 

here shown illustrates this point, the 
contrasting view having “extravagance” 
written all over it! 

These two 


FE is an old theme that utility and beauty 


the layman. Consequently there is an ad 
vantage to the latter in examining photo- 
graphs of actual examples. The writer has 
used these contrasting views constantly in 


city planning talks given locally during the 


views of streets 
in Pittsburgh ap- 
pear in a recent 
issue of Progress, 
the monthly or- 
gan of the un- 
official Citizens 
Committee on 
City of 
Pittsburgh. The 
editor of Prog- 
ress selected 
these views to 
bring to 


the people of the 
city the strong 
contrast between 
a properly and an improperly designed 
residence street. In technical journals this 
differentiation has been made many times 
by the use of diagram cross-sections of 
streets. These are frequently confusing to 


WIGHTMAN STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA., IS AN INSTANCE OF EXTRAVA- 
GANCE IN STREET PLANNING 


last eight years. 

In the view of McPherson Boulevard 
the layman can see at once that the street 
is more attractive than the contrasting view 
of Wightman Street. In the latter it is evi- 

- dent the 


wide roadway is 
suitable only for 
a heavily traveled 
thoroughfare and 
is not adapted to 
the more local 
ized traffic which, 
on Wightman 
Street, is far 
from great. Here 


we have extrava- 
gant expenditure 
for the initial 
construction of 
the wide expanse 
of paved road- 


McPHERSON BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH, IS AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD 


STREET DESIGN 


way, as well as 
for its periodical 
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repair and maintenance. The paved ex- 
panse in summer is hot and dusty, thereby 
affecting the residences 
healthfully and unpleasantly. Space which 
might be used for the planting of grass, 
trees, shrubs and flowers is given over to 
paving which is not needed. 

McPherson Boulevard, on the other hand, 


has a street design admirably adapted to its 


adjoining un- 


purpose. Each of the two roadways is ade 
quate for the small amount of traffic which 
moves in either direction upon this resi- 
The separating, “parked” 
strip therefore simplifies this light vehicular 
movement. 
about, are provided by breaking through the 
parked strip at street intersections and, in 
the case of long blocks, midway of the block. 
The demands of utility are therefore met 
in a most reasonable way. Moreover, the 
parked strip offers opportunity for planting 
which may vary from a simple lawn to a 


The Municipal 


By Sanders 


dence street 


Cross-overs, or spaces to turn 
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fuller planting such as is here shown, This 
depends for its artistic success upon the 
civic spirit of the community, the funds 
available, and the abilities of the landscape 
designer. One can readily imagine a more 
luxuriant and beautiful planting than that 
shown in the picture, but it should not be 
forgotten that an even simpler scheme of 
planting may be quite beautiful if arranged 
by a capable designer. 

Finally, one may well remember that it 
is often desirable to design a street in such 
a way as to discourage its use by “through” 
traffic, or even by any great quantity of 
local traffic. McPherson Boulevard, which 
is really a boulevard in name only and is 
not a long street, is a good example of such 
design. No better guiding principle could 
be found than that of designing each street 
for its particular use and not, mistakenly, 
for a multitude of uses that conflict with 
each other. 


Bond Situation 
Shanks, Jr. 


Editor of The Bond Buyer 


TATES, counties, cities and other po- 

litical subdivisions have passed through 

an unusual period since the signing of 
the Armistice, from the standpoint of 
finance. Confronted with tremendous im- 
provement programs, public officials found 
it necessary early in 1919 and in succeeding 
years to negotiate loans in an amount 
hitherto unheard of in municipal finance. 
In 1919, 1921 and 1922, permanent 
state and municipal loans floated amounted 
to $4,000,000,000. In the preceding four- 
year period, 1915-1918, the total was only 
$1,700,000,000 ! 


1920, 


It would be but natural to assume that 
this great expansion in the supply of new 
bonds would have increased the difficulties 
of marketing the individual issues of se- 
curities and result in seriously depressing 
their market value. But, on the contrary, 


the record of the period shows that in the 
face of the huge borrowings of 1921 and 
1922 (total for these two years was $2,- 
500,000,000) market values advanced stead- 
ily and are to-day on a level just under the 
pre-war values of 1917. 

perpendicular 


The advance of bond 


values which took place between July, 1921, 
and the fall of last year was general. All 
interesting-bearing securities participated in 
this upward movement, but state and munic- 
ipal bonds have gone further than have 
other classes of securities and in recent 
months have withstood the pressure of 
economic factors before which bond prices 
generally have not been able to stand up. 

The answer to the unusual strength of 
municipal bonds is their exemption from 
the Federal Income Tax. Under the pres- 
ent schedule, investors enjoying incomes 
of but moderate proportions are virtually 
compelled to invest in tax-free securities. 
Such buyers appear to have inexhaustible 
resources with which to absorb all the se- 
curities which the thousands of munic- 
ipalities care to offer them. Just at this 
particular time an added incentive to pur- 
chase state and city bonds is furnished by 
the expiration on June 30 next of tempo- 
rary exemptions on Liberty bond holdings. 
Many investors who have held Liberty 
bonds tax-free up to now are arranging 
to substitute therefor securities which will 
continue to bring in wholly exempt income. 


| | 
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There is every indication that the cur- 
rent year will be another period of borrow- 
ing activity. Almost all the state legisla- 
tures are in session or will be some time 
during the year, which means that an un- 
usual number of bond issues will be author- 
ized, In addition to city and county loans, 
a considerable amount of state borrowing 
for road building and to pay bonuses to ex- 
soldiers must be arranged for. 

It is possible that before the year is out, 
bond market conditions will not be so 
favorable as they are to-day. The general 
tendency for interest rates to will 
eventually overcome special factors favor- 
ing municipals, such as tax-exemption. If 


rise 
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bend prices continue to decline, “munic- 
ipals” will eventually follow. Consideration 
must also be given to the fact that the flow 
of tax-free bonds into the investment mar- 
kets is being increased by the rapid creation 
of a huge mass of exempt Federal farm 
loan bonds and, under a new 
there is now 
shorter-term 


Federal act, 
to be added a new class of 
rural credit bonds, the total 
authorized issue of which at this time is no 
less than $600,000,000. 

There is present in the situation the 
danger of the tax-free bond market's finally 
being oversupplied, with perhaps a result- 
ant serious break in selling values. This 
is possible, but not very probable. 


With Proper Forethought in Good Times There Need Be No 
Bad Times 


N the expansion of public works when 
business depression is imminent, lies the 
natural and fundamental remedy for 

unemployment. 


To secure nation-wide recognition for 
this idea during the present period of busi- 
ness prosperity is the object of the National 
Unemployment League, organized in Jan- 
uary last with temporary offices at 190 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
George Foster Peabody is Honorary Presi- 
dent; Darwin J. Meserole, President; 
Alfred J. Boulton, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, John A. Ryan and 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, Vice-Presidents, and 
Louis H. Pink, Secretary-Treasurer. 

By the educational process of securing 
and publishing the facts concerning indus- 
try as they relate to unemployment, the 
League hopes to have accepted as a gen- 
eral principle and an absolute right by the 
people as a whole—and therefore by their 
representatives in the legislative bodies of 
the states and nat‘on—that all workers are 
entitled to employment and that the fear 
of unemployment, with its accompanying 
poverty and distress, shall be abolished. 

Just prior to the adjournment of the last 
session of Congress an identic bill, prepared 
by the League and introduced in the Senate 
and House on February 3, 1923, was re- 
ported favorably by committees of both 
houses, but failed of passage in the closing 
days of Congress. This bill provided for 


the creation of a Commission on Unemploy- 
ment to make investigations to determine 


where the public interest can best be served 
by the development of roads, afforestation 
and drainage and irrigation of waste lands, 
and to secure the cooperation of state and 
municipal officials in planning for public 
works to be undertaken when the next busi- 
ness depression occurs. The League hopes 
to create sufficient sentiment for such a 
measure to secure its passage at the next 
session of Congress. In a statement en- 
titled “The Problem of Unemployment and 
a Remedy,” the League says: 

“As private industry slows down, and ordi- 
nary production is curtailed, what argument 
can there be against turning the displaced labor 
into the channels of public improvements, creat- 
ing a network of roads throughout the country ; 
projects of afforestation, and drainage and irri- 
gation of waste lands; national electrification 
for light, heat and power; and the development 
of water power? 

“When it is understood that for every man 
employed upon such public work as road con- 
struction, three others—men and women—are 
required in the regular industries of the coun- 
try in making, preparing and transporting the 
materials for such project, it can readily be 
seen that it is not a problem of employing al/ 
the unemployed on public works, but that the 
employment of one-third, or, possibly even 
one-fifth of the idle on such work would so re- 
vive the industrial life of the whole nation as 
to eliminate all involuntary unemployment. 

“The method of setting in operation such 
public works is, of course, the usual govern- 
mental means of legislation through the exer- 
cise of the police power, right of eminent do- 
main, and taxation. Neither bonded indebted- 
ness—for short terms—nor taxation for such 
sorely needed public improvements would be 
felt by a people given the assurance of perma- 
nent employment.” 


il 


Municipal Electric Plant Shows big 
Profits 


South Norwalk Electric Works Show Profit of $32,000 for Fiscal Year 


HE South Norwalk, Conn., Electric 
Works represent as a property an in 
vestment of $337,718.43, from which 


SS7.718.42 has been deducte dtfor obsolescence 
1 O43 Nas na uct I 


and other shrinkage, leaving a plant value 


Chis sum 


mated standard for the net value 


ft $250,000 s considered me rely 
as an est! 
of its physical assets and is not intended 
by any total valuation. To 
determine the plant’s full value would in 


the 


means as a 


addition of a considerable sum 
the worth of its rights and earn- 


ing ability as 


volve 
to cover 


a profitable and going con- 


to the extraordinary growth in the use of 
electricity and power in lighting and other 
industrial and domestic which 
This do- 
mestic use is indicated by the increase of 
nearly 27 per cent in the output of 2,100,- 
312 kilowatt hours for the fiscal year of 
1921 to 2,546,827 kilowatt hours in the last 
There have been some reduc- 
tions in the operation costs, but they are 
still very high as compared to those of 
pre-war times, and present conditions offer 
no reliable prospect of any immediate re- 


lief. 


purposes, 
continues at an unexpected rate. 


fiscal year. 


cern, but whatever 
the plant’s true 
value, it is all sur- 


plus, as every dollar 
of its investment 


was liquidated many 


South Norwalk Electric 
: Works the Golden Rule has been the 
basis of all relations with employees, 
patrons and others with whom the 


Capacity Increase of 
Plant 
Considerable 
pacity increase and 


years ago entirely plant has dealt, and no court has ever improvement to the 
by earnings from heard an appeal for justice between plant was _ author- 
We them and the plant. The plant man- 
the service that it agement and the employees are appre- ized in 1920, but 
sold at low rates ciative of the record and are striving in further work on an 
without aid what every way to maintain it without a extensive scale was 
soever from taxes. break. deferred after the 
\ll its subsequent first section was 
investments have completed early in 
not only been paid for in the same 1921. This course was taken because the 
manner, but have also contributed many unfavorable conditions, uncertainties and 


thousands of dollars for the public good. 


There is now a reserve fund of $30,376.92 
that is being accumulated to help the cost 
of betterment of the plant. 

While the income for the last ‘fiscal year, 
\ugust, 1921, to July, was $14I,- 
204.49, the attained by the 
plant, and exceeded the previous year’s in 


1922, 
largest ever 
come of $131,432.57, the operating expense 
for the last year is $2,817.88 less than that 
of $111,697.71 for the previous year, which 
was the most expensive year as regards 
operation. The gross profits for this last 
year also are the largest which have been 
received, with a margin of $5,047.55 over 
the former largest profit of $27,277.11 for 
1913. This is particularly gratifying when 
it is realized that the rates were reduced 
last autumn. In the main the income and 
profit increases may be largely attributed 


high costs of equipment and construction 
made it advisable not to proceed faster 
than the immediate future required, but as 
the constantly growing demand on the plant 
has increased within the last few months 
to unexpected proportions and is showing 
no diminution, and as the older parts of the 
equipment can no longer be depended upon 
except as an unsuitable and insufficient 
auxiliary to the new plant, plans are being 
laid to prepare for a resumption of work 
upon such a scale and at such a pace as to 
keep up with the needs of the plant. This 
work will not be completed, however, until 
about 1925. 


30 Years Without a Fatal Accident 


This plant has had its share of accidents, 
but fortunately none has ever reached the 
magnitude of a calamity, and its service has 


345 


en fully as reliable, especially in times of 
xtreme emergency, as the average similar 
lant throughout the country. During its 
30 years of operation, it has never been 
the cause of a death or a serious injury to 
any one. It established its own form of 


HERE have been a few times in 
- water-works practise when I have 

used the oxyacetylene torch for cut- 
ting metal, but I will confine my discussion 
to its use in melting out lead joints in cast 
iron pipe. The rapid growth of our city 
has required the removal of 6-inch pipe 
lines to be replaced by larger mains, to re- 
inforce the distribution system. In the last 
three years about 4 miles of 4-inch pipe also 
have been taken up. 

To melt the joints, we tried the old 
scheme of building wood fires at the joints. 
This is slow and expensive and often heats 
the pipe to a higher temperature than 612 
degrees Fahrenheit, the melting tempera- 
ture of lead, ‘as it is impossible to control 
wood fire heat. This destroys the coating 
on the pipe and injures its usefulness for 
future use in the distribution system. 

We experimented with a kerosene torch 
with practically the same results, and then 
I began looking for a more practical and 
less harmful method of melting the joints. 
eing unable to secure any definite informa- 
tion with regard to the use of the oxy- 
acetylene torch for this work, I bought 
an outfit and began experimenting. We 
are using the Oxweld type of cutting and 
welding apparatus and have found that the 
No. 6 tip, which is a fraction of an inch 
larger than the cutting tip, gives the best 
results in melting out joints. 


Methods Developed for Melting Joints 

First, the correct flame is secured by 
manipulating the valve on the blowpipe. 
After the water has been drained out of 
the line and the surface of the lead joint 
thoroughly cleaned, the flame is applied to 
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compensation long before the law for such 
purpose was created, and it has always al 
lowed its regular employees full pay when 
too ill for work; if they are injured in ser 
vice, medical or hospital charges are paid 
by the plant in addition to full wages. 


Oxyacetylene Torches for Melting 
Joints in Water-Mains 


By J. C. Michie 


Superintendent of Water-Works, Durham, N. C. 


the joint at the top of the pipe. When the 
lead begins to flow, follow it down the sides 
of the pipe, keeping the flowing surface at 
an angle of about 30 degrees with the 
bore of the pipe, which allows the lead to 
run off freely as soon as it becomes molten. 
The same operation is repeated on the 
opposite side of the joint. It is found that 
all of the lead runs off freely, except a 
small quantity in the bottom of the bell, 
which has to be burned or oxidized and 
passes off in a vapor, leaving a white de- 
posit of oxide of lead on the pipe. The 
average time required to melt a 6-inch pipe 
is about ten minutes when the flame is prop- 
erly regulated. 

This method of melting out lead joints 
will not injure the coating of the pipe, ex- 
cept on the spigot end of the pipe for a dis 
tance equal to the depth of the lead in the 
joint. It is impossible to hold one’s hand 
on the bell of the pipe without discomfort 
during the melting. The use of oxyacety- 
lene is particularly useful and rapid in tak- 
ing a valve off a pipe, as it can be done 
without the slightest injury to the valves 
or the seat. It saves the old practise of 
cutting off a 6-inch nipple and smashing it 
out of a valve hub with a sledge hammer. 

It is most important to secure a correct 
flame, and it takes some practise and ex- 
perience. The neutral or correct flame for 
melting lead is a clear, sharp, white cone 
about %-inch or ™%-inch long, measuring 
from the end of the tip. The best method 
of training raw labor is to select a fairly 
intelligent calker or preferably an all-round 
pipe man, explain the principles, give him 
the torch, and enforce practise on melting 
out joints at the scrap pile. The man will 
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interested, and will surprise 


with the 


soon become 
the superintendent result. 
Use and Abuse of Oxyacetylene Equipment 


Oxygen cylinder valves should be opened 


slightly to blow out any dust or grit in the 


t 


nipple before attaching the 


on the oxygen slowly to prevent injury to 
the regulator, as the cylinder carries about 
1,800 pounds pressure to the square inch. 
The cvlinder should be handled carefully 


from a truck onto a hard 
although it looks strong, 


and not dropped 
pavement, becaus¢ 


t be injured or the 


the cylinder valve m‘gl 
blow might cause a serious explosion. 

The acetylene should 
never be ope ned in 


1 when mixed with air in 


cylinder valve 


building, as acetylene 
is inflammable anc 
rms a high ex- 


the proper proportions f 
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Keep oil away from the oxygen 
cylinder valves, as the presence of oil may 
If any lubricant, eithe: 
on the oxygen valve or the acetylene valve, 
is needed, use soap. 

Too much care cannot be taken with the 

They should be kept in perfect 
so that they are active and de- 
Follow the instructions and 
never do any guessing in handling these 
Suitable hand trucks should be 
provided for the cylinders, as they make 
for convenience and economy in the work. 
\lways keep the cylinders in a vertical posi- 
tion. Take pride in your equipment, keep 
it clean and in good shape, and it will re- 
ward you with good service. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
North Carolina Section of the American Water Works 
Ass ition, November, 1922. 


plosive. 


ruin the regulator. 


regulat Ts. 
mdition, 
pendable. 


two gases. 


Hero Tablets at Police Headquarters 


N either 
Police Headquarters in New 

tablet dedicated to 
memory of policemen who died in the per- 
tormance ot duty. \s far back as 1908 the 
Committee on Permanent Work of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society recommended that such 
a memorial be 


side of the main stairway of 
York 


City is a the 


given to the new building 
of the Police Department, and in the same 
year the directors of the Society voted a 
definite appropriation for this purpose, and 
a committee was appointed to cooperate 
with the architects of the building in mak- 
the tablets. 

These memorials are of marble on which 
letters the names 
of the heroic dead, each tablet set in an 


ing a suitable design for 


are inscribed in bronze 


ornamental frame of bronze with elabo 


rately sculptured details and appropriate 
symbols, and at the top of each panel is the 
inscription, “Names of those who died in 
The tablets 


1910, and were 


performance of duty.” were 


completed by October, un- 
veiled at Police Headquarters on May Eke 
1912, before a large audience. 


lhe first group of 


names was selected by 


a committee of cit'zens who went back to 
Afterward 
the names of succeeding heroes were sub- 
mitted to the Municipal Art Society by the 
Police Department from time to time, and 


1854 for their first police hero. 


the Society bore the expense of transcrib- 


ing the names in bronze on the tablets. The 
cost of inscribing the 67 names was $835, 
and the cost of the tablets was $2,075, mak- 


ing the total amount $2,910. The addition 


of the most recent names, in January, 1923, 
completes the gift. 


‘ 


HERO TABLET, POLICE HEADQUARTERS, 
NEW YORK 


— 
3 4 
| 
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Sketches of the Four 


Principal Types of City 
Government 
By H. W. Dodds 


Secretary, National Municipal League 


HERE are four principal types of 
T city government in the United States. 

Each type is here described in a few 
words, with a brief digest of the leading 
irguments employed by the friends and 
enemies of each plan: 


1. The Decentralized Plan 


Description—The mayor is elected on a 
partisan ticket by popular vote, along with 
numerous other officers, such as auditor, treas- 
urer, assessors, city engineer, etc. The council 
is large and is elected by wards on a partisan 
ticket. Those administrative officials not elected 
are appointed by the mayor with the consent of 
the council. There are usually a number of 
administrative boards with overlapping terms 
(often longer than the term of the mayor) ; for 
example, a water board, a park board, a board 
of health, ete. 


| y the 


Ordinances (local laws) are passed 
council and may be vetoed by the mayor. 

The rank and file of city employees may or 
may not be under civil service. 

Arguments Py The 
by wards that 
city will be represented 


large council elected 
every section of the 
Partisan elections pre- 
intact in the city our national political 
parties. The mayor, being compelled to share 
the appointing power with the council, is pre 
vented from becoming an autocrat. The elec- 
tion of other administrative officials besides th 


assures 


serve 


mayor and the appointment of boards rathe1 
than single administrative heads for some de- 
partments prevent centralization of authority 
in a single person, which is undesirable and 


dangerous, 
Arguments Contra 
that 


experience has shown 
a small council not elected by wards s« 


cures a higher type of official than the ward 
system, which gives nothing better than the 
ward politician. Since ward lines are, gener 


VOTERS 


Ward Ward Werd Ward : Nard: Nerd Nerd Ward 


Nera 


COUNCIL Asessors 


City Coty 
| 
Works 


Street \( Semage 


OS 


ferce 
| 


2 


OCOOOO 


: DECENTRALIZED PLAN 


ally speaking, purely arbitrary divisions of a 
city, there is no real need for ward representa 
tion. Election 
tween wards for special favors. The ciection 


by wards starts log-roll 


of a large number of officials makes a long 
ballot, which means that the voter cannot know 
the quality of all those named on the ballot 
and so votes the whole ticket as the boss has 
planned it. The boss and not the voter, there 
1ore, decides who will he elected. 

The fact that the mayor is compelled t 
the appointing power with the cour 


share 
together with the fact that some administrative 


ar 


otheials are elected, scatters and diffuses ad- 
ministrative responsibility. This is wasteful 
and inefficient because there is no centralized 


power of control and supervision to coordinat« 
various 

The mayor, being elected and often anxious 
for reelection, has political debts to pay 

The mayor and elected officials are usually 
politicians and amateurs in the highly technical 
business of the city 

The partisan ticket causes the voters to 
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cies as a board. The work of the city is or 
ganized into five departments, with one com- 
missioner at the head of each department, 


The rank and file of city employees may or 


may not be under civil service. 


Arguments Pro.—All the affairs of the city 


are centralized in the hands of a single com- 
mission which can be easily watched by thx 
voters. Election at large secures a high typ 


f man. Election of only five makes it possibk 
for the people to know all about all the candi- 


dates A small group can transact business 
with more facility than a large council. Thx 
commission is responsible for both the tax rat 
and the service. 


Arguments Contra—Commission  govern- 


ment is five-headed administration. Adminis- 
trative policy therefore is a series of compro- 
mises. The head of a department finds him- 
self constantly overruled by the vote of other 
members. One of two results follows: either 


friction develops among the members, resulting 


in stalemate; or each commissioner is per- 
mitted to go his own way without considera- 


VOTERS 


(Dept of Acco [ Dept a of Parks arn Dent | Dep? 
| Avbhic Proper? Audie /mprove puble 


IX 


Dep? 2. 


COMMISSION PLAN 


divide along national party lines rather than on 
local issues, which should properly be the 
issues of a municipal election. 

The city government, not being organized 
along lines of clear-cut responsibility which 
the people can enforce, falls into the hands of 
the political boss, who pulls the wires of the 
extremely complicated organization, which the 
average citizen cannot understand 

\ simple government is the most democratic 
because it is the easiest for the people to con- 
trol \ complex government baffles all but 
the experts 


2. The Commission Plan 


Descripiion—The people elect a commission 
of five persons who are responsible both for 
legislation and for the administration of the 
city. They are elected at large on a non- 
partisan ticket. One of the commissioners is 
named mayor, usually by his colleagues, but 
his powers are ceremonial only. 

The five commissioners sitting together pass 
ordinances and determine administrative poli- 


tion of other departments or the city as a 
whole. The city gets five little governments. 

The commissioners, being elected on pclitical 
platforms as legislators, are rarely good execu- 
tives and scarcely ever experienced in the ad- 
ministration of municipal activities. 

Many popular and trustworthy persons who 
would make good members of a legislative 
body are not by nature or equipment fitted to 
be executive heads of a city department 

The appropriating power and spending power 
are in the same hands, which encourages ex- 
travagances. 


3. The Centralized Mayor-Council Plan 


Description—The mayor is elected by the 
people, sometimes on a partisan but usually on 
a non-partisan ballot, no other administrative 
officials being elected except perhaps the auditor 
or comptroller. The council is small in num- 
ber, elected either by wards or at large. Con- 
firmation by the council in administrative ap- 
pointments is not required. The mayor has 
the veto power. 


THE 
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VOTERS 


CENTRALIZED MAYOR-COUNCIL PLAN 


Administrative services are organized into 
five or more departments, each headed by a 
director appointed by, and responsible to, the 
mayor. 

The rank and file of city employees are 
usually under civil service. 

Arguments Pro—The chief 
elected by the people directly. He is given full 
control over administration. The people look 
to him as the leader whom they can hold re- 
sponsible for poor work in any department. 
There is separation between the administrative 
and legislative departments. Betause of the 
short ballot the people are able to know well 


executive is 


the candidates for council for whom they vote 
The mayor cannot “pass the buck,” because he 
has been given power sufficient to perform his 
promises. 

Arguments Contra.—The mayor is usually a 
politician elected because of personal popu- 
larity or because he stands for certain general 
policies or plans of public improvements. He 
is rarely a good administrator of the details 
of city business, which deserve the full-time 
attention of a high-caliber executive, whereas 
the average mayor has to spend much of his 
time in taking care of his political interests 

The mayor (and this is truer of the so-called 


VOTERS 


| COUNCIL 


Lept of | 
Lauceton 


CITY MANAGER PLAN 


resident oF 
COUNCIL MAYOR 
Clerk \ | Bai? \ 
| 
/ 
/ 
Dept Dept or Dept of 
Water Prdlic Public Dept or Leet 
Supply Hes/th Safety | 
Qept a Dept Dept Deoto 
Works Supply, Hee/th \se foty Law 
ysiors. | \ Le 
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independent mayor than the one who ts mort 
of a politician) comes to his work without 
preparation or experience in the highly sp ial- 
ized work of the city. He is an amateur at the 


head of a big business As soon as he learns 
the ropes, his te 
horn” is elected, 
An elected mayor has to be guided by 


rm expires and a new “green- 


political considerations Even the best of 
them have incurred campaign obligations which 
must be met by patronage 

The same is true of department heads who 
change with the mayor The administration 


theretore cannot be tree otf p litics 


4. The City Manager Plan 
Descriptio \ small council elected by 
popular ‘vote on a non partisan ticket with 
functions confined to legislation The council 
appoints the city manager and supervises him, 


instead of being active departmental execu- 
tives, as under the commission form. The city 
manager can be removed at any time by the 
council He is a full-time executive head, 
chosen upon the basis of experience and ability, 
and not because of political considerations. 
The work of the city is organized in depart- 
ments, the heads of which are chosen by the 
manager. The organization is similar to that 


followed by successful business corporations 
and other associations. 

Arguments P) The manager is appointed, 
not elected. High-grade administrative ability 
is not secured by election. The public are 
competent to pass on personalities and policies, 
but do not have t 


he time to study individual 


itness for an administrative post rhis is best 


Cincinnati Curtails a Needed Service 
A Recent Editorial From the Electrical World 


INDING itself short of funds, Cincin- 
nati has decided to curtail some of its 
public lighting—not that the streets 
of Cincinnati are the best lighted in the 
world or that the city is exceptionally free 
from crime, but because its Director of 
Public Service is lacking in discernment 
and does not appreciate just what benefits 


proper street lighting bestows on a com- 
munity. When electricity was first used 
for street lighting its fitness for the pur- 
pose was instantly recognized \mong 
those most outspoken in their praises were 
directors of public safety and police com- 
missioners, who saw in the new light a de- 
terrent to crime. So great was apprecia- 
tion that it became quite common to say, 
“An are lamp is equal to a policeman.” 
Considering the wide difference between 
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done by a small group who are intimate! 
familiar with the job requirements and ca: 
study carefully the merits of each applicant. 

City managership is now a profession, at 
each manager's success and his hope for pr 
motion to a higher salary or a larger city ck 
pend upon his results, and not upon politica 
favors or political service. 

Most city problems relate to administratix 
of city services, and a premium is put on eff 
ciency, since the manager can be discharged a 
any time. This keeps him democratic and r 
sponsible to the council, who are in turn chose: 
by the people. 

The manager is not an amateur. Many hav: 
been serving for years. Many have been calle: 
to better jobs as managers in larger cities o: 
account of their reputation for service. 

All city activities are coordinated to the bes! 
advantage under a central supervisor. Ther 
is no division of function or responsibility. 

\ small council being the only elected off 
cials, the people can concentrate attention upo: 
a few candidates and their fitness to fram: 
policy, without being confused by administra 
tive considerations as well. 

Arguments Contra.—The plan is not demo 
cratic, because the manager is not elected di 
rectly by the people. He may be an out-of 
town man and out of touch with local sentiment 
The manager has too much authority and wil 
“put things over” on the council, or the counci 
will interfere too much and hamper the mar 
ager. The manager cannot engage in politics 
as can the mayor, and the city is therefor 
without any outstanding political leadership 
such as a mayor gives. 


the cost of the lamp and the cost of the 
policeman, the constant service of the one 
compared with the other, and the fact that 
street lighting is the only public service 
which benefits every man, woman and child 
in the community, the wonder is that ap- 
propriations for street lighting are not 
twice as large as they are. Certainly no 
city is overlighted; none, in fact, is even 
adequately lighted, and for a city of the 
size and importance of Cincinnati deliber- 
ately to weaken its safety and protective 
measures is shortsighted and blameworthy. 
It indicates a lack of enterprise which one 
would not expect in the stanch old city, 
whose name recalls both Revolutionary and 
Roman history, and which was a flourishing 
town when Cleveland was a hamlet and 
Chicago still unborn. 


The Collection and Disposal of 
Municipal Waste 


Abstracts From a Preliminary Study of Conditions in Portland, Ore.. Made by 
a Committee of the City Club of Portland 


HE problem of garbage disposal in 

Portland, Ore., is immediately press- 

ing. The present incineration unit is 
insufficient to care for the average daily 
receipts during the summer months. As a 
result, the city is forced to dispose of a 
large amount of mixed waste by dumping in 
a manner so unsightly and unsanitary that 
any private concern doing the same thing 
would be liable to prosecution for maintain- 
ing a nuisance. The Committee points out 
that the undesirable conditions which they 
criticise are the re- 
sults of the rapid 


delivering waste to the incinerator, and a 
number of so-called hog feeders who collect 
garbage from hotels and restaurants only. 
Once granted a license, the scavenger be 
comes a free lance who may operate in any 
part of the city and may charge such rates 
as the traffic will bear. Since there is no 
control of routing, there is much overlap- 
ping in the more thickly populated parts 
of the city and no collection at all in other 
sections. Lack of any information as to 
routes makes it impossible to estimate with 

accuracy the extent 


increase in the 


amount of refuse to What Are the Conditions in 
Your City? 

The garbage collection and disposal 
conditions in Portland, Ore., as out- 
lined by a Committee of the City Club 
of Portland in this article, are regret- tors operate over 
tably not confined to that one city. 
There are many other cities in the 
United States where a lack of fore- 
sight and proper planning has resulted 


be handled, together 
with the continu- 
ance of an_ out- 
grown method of 
collection, and that 
the criticisms do not 
reflect upon the city 


of such duplications. 
In some cases it is 
known from casual 
observation that as 
many as three, four, 


or even five collec- 


the same grounds. 
The ‘usual charges 
by the collectors are 


authorities. in the overloading of present disposal trom 50 cents to 91 
plants. Study your collection and dis- per month for 

Collection in Port- posal problem now and be prepared for weekly collections. 
land improvements and expansions before Although it would 


The method of 


the problem becomes too serious. 


appear that the un 


collection of mu- 
nicipal waste at 
present employed in Portland is a form 
of the scavenger system which may be 
described as collection by licensed in- 
dividual contractors. Under this system, 
licenses are granted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of the garbage 
disposal plant. Applications for new 
licenses must be signed by three citizens. 
The procedure is purely formal and affords 
no actual control of the number of col- 
lectors operating, their character, equip- 
ment, routes, charges, etc. The superin- 
tendent states that while he might refuse 
to approve an application, he has never 
done so. The fee for such license is $5, 
covering three months for one vehicle of 
any description. 

At present there are 82 licensed collectors 


limited number of 
licenses would tend 
to make this highly competitive and hence 
tend to regulate prices, this is offset by the 
existence of a strong union, including about 
50 per cent of the collectors. The equip 
ment of collectors is nearly all motorized 
and includes trucks of all sorts and sizes. 
The value of such equipment is undoubtedly 
above $200,000. This capital investment is 
larger than would be necessary if it were 
not for the extensive overlapping of routes 
The sale of equipment and routes is a well 
recognized business. The average price 
varies from $3,000 to $3,500, or even $4,000, 
depending upon the value of the equipment 
and the number of patrons on the route 
No information is available as to the 
aggregate cost to householders under th’s 
system of cellection. No reports are made 
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to the city, and such information as the 
superintendent possesses is obtained by in 
direct questioning and piecing together 
casual remarks. Perhaps the best indica- 
tion of the income from any route is in the 
selling price of the route. It appears that 
this price is about ten times the normal col- 
lection from patrons. Thus, a route which 
sells for $3,500 may be estimated to afford 


a monthly income of $350. 


The Present Method of Garbage Disposal 
in Portland 


\ combination of hog feeding, dumping 
and incineration is the present method by 
which Portland disposes of its municipal 
waste. Special licensed collectors contract 
with the larger hotels and restaurants for 
the removal of such portions of table and 
kitchen refuse as are of value for hog feed, 
and haul the garbage thus obtained outside 
the city to feeding ranches which are wholly 
beyond the control of the sanitary forces of 
the city. Collectors pay the hotels for their 
garbage when the price of pork is high, as 
it has been for some years past. Because 
ofthis source of revenue, hotel managers 
have formed in the past one of the strong- 
est centers of opposition to proposals for 
municipal collection. It is worthy of note 
that in Seattle it is held that all such refuse 
is the property of the city, and it is collected 
and sold to hog feeders under the control 
of the city. 

The principal dump in use by the city for 
the disposal of refuse is near the in- 
cinerator, where a good-sized lake is being 
filled. About 20 acres are in use or are 
available, of which 5 acres are owned by 
the city. The dump is unfenced and is at 
times a hunting ground for scavengers and 
small boys. At the present time much rub 
bish and a considerable quantity of gar- 
bage are being dumped because of a lack of 
incinerator capacity. This creates an ob- 
noxious condition. 

Inflammable rubbish is burned in the 
open, and as it is often mixed with garbage, 
offensive odors are created. The decaying 
garbage is not covered and the water of 
the lake into which the base of the dump 
extends is exceedingly foul. The whole 
place swarms with flies in the summer and 
is alive with cockroaches. It should be un- 
derstood that these are conditions arising 
from the insufficient capacity of the in- 
cinerator and that the city authorities are 
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responsible only in so far as they may hay 
failed to exercise the proper amount of for 
sight and efficiency in providing for the i: 
crease in the quantity of refuse to ly 
treated. In condemning most strongly th 
conditions existing at this dump, the Com 
mittee does not intend to express or imply 
any criticism of the city authorities or o/ 
the plant superintendent, but emphasiz« 
the pressing nature of the garbage disposa 
problem now existing. 

Somewhat similar conditions exist i: 
other dumps within the city, and in one 
dump located near a thickly populated sec 
tion of the city, the unsanitary and unpleas 
ant conditions have aroused the neighbor 


hood. 


The Incinerating Plant 


The municipally owned incinerator for 
the city of Portland is located on the west 
side of the city, in North Portland. It is 
a two-story brick building 80 by 90 feet 
in dimensions, and was constructed in I910 
at a cest of $99,900. Combustible material, 
including all garbage except that collected 
by the hog feeders, is hauled by the licensed 
scavengers to the incinerator. Although 
the daily capacity of the incinerator is only 
150 tons, in August, 1922, 170 tons of mate- 
rial per day were received. Of this 170 
tons, the superintendent estimated that 120 
tons were wet garbage, half of which, if 
properly segregated, could be used for hog 
feed. 

The amount of waste to be incinerated is 
rapidly increasing on account of the in- 
creased population and of the increased col- 
lection area, which follows hard-surfaced 
roads. It is estimated that the paving pro 
gram now being carried out in the south- 
eastern part of the city will increase the 
quantity of waste hauled to the incinerator 
by from 5 to 10 tons daily. The city en- 
gineer’s office has already asked for bids 
for the construction of a new incinerator 
to give a total capacity of not less than 200 
tons daily. 

The present incineration plant itself, 
although of an early type, is efficient when 
viewed merely as a disposal plant, and its 
operation is sanitary and without objec- 
tionable features. Refuse is delivered to 
the second floor by the trucks, which enter 
by an inclined driveway. The refuse is 
discharged directly into the furnaces, which 
are of the Fred P. Smith type, constructed 
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in two banks of four units each. The refuse 
falls directly upon the grate, and the com- 
bustible material present is sufficient to burn 
the garbage without additional fuel. Tin 
cans present in the waste are useful, since 
they prevent too close packing of the 
charge. After discharging their loads, the 
trucks are washed with cold water. Hot 
water was formerly used, but was aban- 
doned because of the danger to workmen. 

The residue left after burning, composed 
mostly of oxidized tin cans, is spread on 
the dumps. The quantity of ashes being 
hauled to the city dump, outside that de- 
rived from the incinerator, is large, and in- 
creasing rapidly. On the ash dump it is 
now necessary to employ two or three men 
continually where five years ago one man 
on part time was sufficient. This is partly 
due to the increased amount of collection 
and to the increased use of coal for heating. 
When not collected by licensed scavengers, 
ashes, bottles, cans, ete., are likely to be 
dumped on vacant lots and along the high- 
ways. This is one of the worst features 


w 
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of the lack of city-w ide collection. It is 
worth noting that the scavengers’ union 
assists materially in the prevention of pro 
miscuous dumping. 

The grounds to the west and south of the 
incinerator plant, formerly a part of the 
original dump, have been developed into a 
small park or garden whch would be a 
credit to any neighborhood and shows the 
possibility of developing filled-in land. 

The type of furnace in this incinerator is 
not adapted for the generation of steam, 
hence there are no by-products. The prob- 
lem at present before the city concerns the 
best methods by which an increase in in- 
cinerator capacity could be provided. 

The additional capacity required may be 
obtained by: 

1. Repairing and remodeling the present 
plant, with necessary additions. 

2. Replacing the present furnaces with those 
of a more modern type having a capacity of 
at least 200 tons daily. 

3. Constructing a new plant in some loca- 
tion which will reduce the expense of hauling 
waste. 


Repaving with Granulated Slag and Brick 
By Charles F. Sperling 


Borough Engineer, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


HE streets of Wilkinsburg, Pa., were 
originally paved with 4-inch brick 

on an &-inch gravel base with a 
1-inch sand cushion and sand filler. Most 
of these have settled about 3 inches, so, 
in repaving, we take up the old surface, 
scrape up the loose sand and gravel, and 
then thoroughly roll the subbase. Granu- 
lated slag obtained from the Carnegie Steel 
Company at a cost of $2.50 per car-load 
plus freight charge is then spread over the 
base. The granulated slag sand is thor- 
oughly wet down and rolled with a 5-ton 
tandem roller. It is then brought to the 
required grade with about 1% inches of 
granulated slag. Dunn _ re-pressed lug 


block brick are then laid, over which we 
place asphalt according to the specifica- 
tions of the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Association. About 2 gallons of 
asphalt per square yard are required to 
cover the entire surface, after which a 
layer of river sand is spread over the as- 
phalt and rolled. The street is then ready 
for the regular city traffic without any 
delay. 

The granulated slag sets as hard and 
seems as durable as concrete after about 
six months. The Lincoln Highway, where 
it passes through the borough, has been 
repaved by this method and has stood up 
very well. 


PRESERVE THE DESIRABLE TREES AND SHRUBS 


A few years ago there was a tendency to cut all trees and young shrubs from the roadside, and this 
tendency is still noticeable in some localities. Those same roadsides, made barren through wholesale 
clearing, are now being considered for planting. How 
sirable growth and to preserve the desirable trees, shrubs and vines, thereby saving expense, labor and 
years of waiting, besides producing roadsides more attractive than those planted by man 

—Charles F. Boehler, Landscape Engineer, Michigan State Highway 


much more reasonable it is to cut only the unde 


Department 
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Savings Effected Through Improving 


Road Surfaces 


What Does It Cost to Haul Over the Road? 


OWA STATE COLLEGE and other 
| colleges and _ institutions have been 
making a test to determine the com- 
parative tractive resistance of various 


types of road sur facing. Special instru- 
ments are designed to carefully and accu- 
rately test the pull required and the fuel 
consumed per ton-mile, the accepted unit 
of highway traffic. resistance 
test figures indicate that the average mile- 


Tractive 


age per gallon per ton-mile is as follows: 
14 ton-miles 
21 ton-miles 
31 ton-miles 


On earth road.... 
On gravel road 
On concrete road 


At 24 cents per gallon, fuel costs per 
ton-mile on these average as follows: 


On gravel road............ 1.15 cents 
On concrete road _ 0.77 cents 
The good roads department of lowa 


State College working with the State High- 
way Commission in 1917-1918 established 
weighing stations on important roads to- 
gether with a careful count of numbers 
and types of vehicles. Each vehicle was 
accurately weighed. The average weight 
for each general type of vehicle has been 
found as follows: 


Horse-drawn passengers... . 
Horse-drawn freights. .. 
Passenger automobiles. . 
Motor-driven freight 


671 pounds 
1,998 pounds 
2,691 pounds 
2,720 pounds 


Applying these weights to various types 
of vehicles using a given road gives the 
daily average tonnage; then applying to 
this tonnage the cost of gasoline consumed 
per ton-mile on this particular type of sur- 
face, should give data from which to de- 
termine whether or not it is economical 
to pave any particular road. 

Take as a specific example the Lincoln 


Highway of Ames, Iowa, a gravel-surfaced 
road. The traffic census count 
daily average of 904 vehicles. The daily 
average tonnage shows 1,232 tons. Test 
data show that the cost per ton-mile of 
fuel, on gravel, is 1.15 cents, and 0.77 
cents 


shows a 


for fuel on concrete road. If this 
road were paved, there would be a possible 
saving of 0.38 cents per ton-mile in fuel 
consumed, This saving applied to 1,232 
tons of average daily traffic gives an av- 
erage daily saving of $4.78 per mile of 
road. The daily saving amounts to $1,746 
per mile per year. 

The average cost of maintaining gravel 
roads in the primary road system in Story 
County, Iowa, in 1921 was $803 per mile. 
The average cost of maintaining the con 
crete pavement was $8 per mile. The 
saving in maintenance of concrete over 
gravel would therefore be $714 per mile. 
Add to this the $1,746 saved on fuel, and 
it would make an annual saving on con- 
crete of $2,460 per mile per year. 

Concrete paving prices during 1922 have 
been averaging on contracts for 125 miles 
of 18-foot pavement approximately $26,400 
per mile. Interest per year on this amount 
at 5 per cent would amount to $1,320 per 
mile for the first year, but paying for the 
road through a term of years the inter- 
est would be figured at one-half this 
amount, or $660. Deduct the interest charge 
of $660 from the $2,460 saving on mainte- 
nance and fuel, and this leaves an average 
saving of $1,800 per mile per year. Apply- 
ing this figure on the cost of the road 
shows a saving that would pay for the 
road in 15 years. 


time, not distance 


worse. As a result, trucks are delayed 
everyone. 


Aid the Motor Truck to Become Increasingly Efficient 


The service rendered by a motor truck can be no better than the roads over which it 
runs, nor the traffic conditions under which it operates. 
Very little has been done to speed up truck movements. 
systems are seldom properly laid out and never properly operated. 


We must urge on the use of the motor truck and furnish it with facilities in the 
shape of roads and streets and sensible traffic regulations so it can best “do its bit.” 


The cost of trucking depends on 
Our highway 
Our city streets are 
It makes the cost of living higher for 


—Mayor 
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Lighting an Avenue of Christmas 


Trees 


New Highway Lighting Units Solve Unique Problem 


HEN the lights of the new street 

WV lighting equipment in Altadena, 

Calif., were turned on, the latter 
part of December, a very interesting instal- 
lation began operation. 

The lighting problem presented was un- 
usual. Altadena is a suburb of Pasadena, 
situated at the base of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, The district comprises about 4 
miles and consists of country 
The thoroughfares are in reality 
highways rather than streets in the ordi- 
nary sense of the latter term. Such being 
the case, the residents, while desiring the 
illumination of these thoroughfares, did not 
want ordinary street lighting units em- 
ployed. 

A trial installation of G-E Novalux high- 
way lighting units was therefore made 
along Santa Rosa Road, famous through- 
out that section of California for the fact 
that the residents string thousands of little 
electric lamps among the branches of the 
cedar trees lining it, at Christmas time, thus 
converting the road into a veritable Christ- 
mas tree avenue. This road is somewhat 
more than a mile long and has an incline 
of about six degrees. The foliage of the 
trees is very dense and the branches almost 
touch as they arch over the roadway. 

The lighting units were placed 28 feet 
above the road and 540 feet apart. Poles 
in front of the homes fronting the road 
were deemed objectionable, and heavy 
cables stretching across it were in disfavor. 
The adaptability of the unit chosen made 
it suitable to these conditions, and they were 
suspended in a center span arrangement 
from inconspicuous wires strung high over- 
head. 

So successful was this installation that a 
lighting district was established covering 
about 4 square miles and containing a road 


square 


estates. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTING ON ‘‘CHRISTMAS TREE 
AVENUE,’’ KNOWN AS SANTA ROSA ROAD, 
ALTADENA, CALIF. 


mileage of approximately 30 miles, most of 
which is to be thus illuminated, a total of 
270 lighting units being used. The petition 
creating the lighting district was approved 
by the County Supervisors, and at a subse- 
quent election the necessary bond issue to 
finance the improvement was voted. 


Safety Through Street Illumination 


Investigation has shown that over 17 per cent of night traffic accidents are 
attributable to a lack of adequate street illumination. 
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Operation of the High-Pressure Fire 
System in Baltimore 
By P. W. Wilkinson 


Secretary, Board of Fire Commissioners, Baltimore, Md. 


NE of the most necessary elements of 
QO success in putting out large fires is a 
large stream of water that can be 
thrown a considerable distance. The pres- 
sure in many Cities is not sufficient to fur 
nish this, but in Baltimore a high-pressure 
system has been put in operation which has 
heen giving for several years complete and 
satisfactory proof that it can furnish the 
protection needed. This 
possesses certain features that are unique. 
rhe pipe 1s all lap-welded soft 
This enabled the strength to 


pressure service 
open- 
hearth steel. 
be determined; and as all joints are univer- 
sal, designed without gaskets, this takes 
temperature 
disturbing 


caused by 
other 
without the use of 
It also makes it possible for other 
underground pipes to 


care of stresses 


changes, settlement or 
features, expansion 
joints. 
be crossed or passed 
with greatest facility. The metal-to-metal 
connections eliminate electrolysis, thus re- 
ducing corrosion and leakage to a minimum. 

The hydrants are simply designed, so 
that they are really only vertical pipe con 
nections on the mains, having a valve at 
the lower end opening against the pres- 
sure, and the upper end fitted to receive 
the hydrant head, which is portable and 
carried on the fire department hose trucks. 

The hydrant heads are novel in that they 
are attached to the hydrant by a very small 
turn and locked by the of the 
into the head. The four hose 
openings for 2'%-inch outlets are each 
equipped with a special regulating valve 
by which any pressure from zero to a max- 
imum of 250 pounds may be delivered 
entirely independently of any signaling to 
the high-pressure pumping station, and are 
under the absolute control of the chief in 
charge at the fire. On top of each head 
is also an opening for a 3-inch turret or 
Monitor nozzle. This 


pressure 


flow side 


type of portable 


head with conections to hydrant renders it 
possible to have streams flowing inside of 
20 seconds after arrival at the plug. 


The special head is also fitted for a 
Morse Jumbo nozzle, having tips ranging 
from 2% to 4 inches with a_ discharge 
capacity of 7,000 gallons per minute. These 
can be used for the heaviest fire duty, and 
the direction of the stream can be fixed so 
as to remain constant without attention. 


The High-Pressure Pumping Station 


All equipment in the pumping station, as 
with every other part of the system, was 
designed for absolute reliability. As such 
a station works a very limited number of 
hours during a year, it is mot necessary 
to consider economy at the expense of re- 
liability and efficiency, either in the type 
of machinery or the operating methods. It 
was this consideration which decided the 
use of twin-cylinder, non-condensing en- 
gines and the type of pump with all pack- 
ing outside and no valves to clog. There 
is also a small pump, used to maintain a 
constant pressure on the mains. On the 
discharge pipe from each pump there 1s a 
regulating valve which is connected to the 
steam main of each engine, and in this 
way the speed of the engine is absolutely 
controlled by the flow of the pump. This 
valve automatically controls every 
other element of the station, such as blow- 
ers, water feed, delivery of fuel and opera- 
tion of the stokers. This intimate and 
positive relation of all parts of the sys- 
tem and the maintenance of constant 
pressure on the mains permit the com- 
panies at the fire to operate to the best 
advantage without telephoning or other- 
wise signaling: instructions to the station. 
This automatic engine control also permits 
streams to be drawn or stopped instantly 
if need be, with no resulting injury to the 
station equipment from water hammer. 
This really results in placing every detail 
of the entire system directly under the per- 
sonal control of the officer in charge at 
the fire, insuring the highest efficiency with 
the greatest safety to the men. 
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3-INCH TURRET NOZZLE OPERATING FROM THE TOP OF A HIGH-PRESSURE 


SERVICE HYDRANT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The system was installed under the di- in any part of the equipment under any 
rection of the late D. B. Banks, a con- circumstances, nor has the ten years of 


sulting engineer of Baltimore. It has been use suggested any change or modification 
in operation for ten years, during which in a single feature. The cost of the con- 
time there has never been a single hitch | struction and equipment was as folows: 


84.32 
Department connection 1,471 22 
Advertisements and blue-prints 164.95 
$548,192.60 
Pumps ‘ $66,474.50 
Interest charges . 1,848.50 
68,323.00 
$44,192.60 
Interest charges .. 760.77 
- 44,953.37 
Re ers and mps 


152,091.06 
1 
n : ] 66 
ns and blue-prints {01,78 
477.98 
191,240.96 
} neering 42,020.82 
Fire alarm service 4,791.00 


$935,777.41 


Comparative Tunnel Sections 


An Example of the Advance in the Science of Tunnel Construction 


VITIATECD 


FRESH AIR 


A full-size section of the Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel, New York-New Jersey, 29 feet 6 inches in 

diameter, weighing 16,630 pounds per linear foot of ring, and a full-size section of the Hudson & 

Manhattan Railroad tunnels under the Hudson River, 16 feet 7 inches in diameter, cast in 1902, weighing 

5,670 pounds per linear foot. These sections were set up by the Bethlehem Steel Company in its yard 
at the time of the visit of the American Society of Civil Engineers, January 18, 1923 
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orward Steps 


City and County 


The Milwaukee County Highway and 
Park Plan 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—The proposed park- 
way shown in the accompanying plan is in 
a measure a conservation scheme. The 
greater portion of the land designated to 
be taken as a parkway is a watershed for 
one of the many streams in the country 
immediately surrounding the city. Most 
of this land is not available, or at least not 
altogether desirable, for residential areas. 
As the city increases in size, these water- 
sheds will eventually lie within the city 
limits and the problem of draining the sur- 
face waters will be a serious one. Con- 
siderable money would then be required for 
the building of adequate sewers, and it is 
the belief of the Board of Public Land 
Commissioners that considerable money 
may be saved by purchasing these water- 


sheds at a comparatively nominal price at 
this time instead of building sewers later 
on. Such parkways will also form a base, 
as it were, for future residential areas, so 
that many of the newer home districts will 
be in close proximity to the park system. 
In connection with this parkway scheme, 
we are making another experiment in an 
effort to induce a large number of property 
owners holding contiguous properties to 
pool their interests as to platting. The 
platting of small areas makes it impossible 
to conserve the beauty now obtaining. 
Small areas prompt the continuation of a 
gridiron system of streets, the leveling off 
of every hillock, and the ruining of other 
advantages which nature gave the owner 
for nothing. Owners of property compris 
ing several thousand acres have already 
agreed to so pool their interests under the 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY HIGHWAY AND PARK PLAN 


This plan represents the combined efforts of the County Park Commission and of the Board of Public 

Land Commissioners of the city of Milwaukee, endorsed by the City Planning and County Affairs 

Committees of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce. The arteries of travel leading from the city 
are to be made of ample width to facilitate the spreading out of the residential] areas 
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plan prepared and to employ a first-class 
landscape architect to lay out the section 
with a view to conserving the natural 
beauty of the district. 

WM. H. SCHUCHARDT, 


President, Board of Public Land Commissioners 


Municipal Milk Stations 

Ranway, N. J.—In the city of Rahway 
milk is now regarded as a public utility. 
Acting upon this theory, Mayor James B. 
Furber last summer appointed a milk com- 
mission to investigate what could be done 
by the municipality to reduce the high price 
of milk. After a careful study of the sit- 
uation, the commission recommended the 
establishment of municipal milk stations. 
These are now in operation, to the number 
of eight. The price of grade A milk at the 
stations is 12 cents, whereas the price 
charged by private concerns is 18 cents 
and in some cases 19 cents. \ large 
number of private concerns have been com- 
pelled to drop their prices in order to meet 
municipal competition. 

In arriving at the municipal station idea, 
the Commission studied both cooperation 
and the possibility of persuading the pri- 
vate milk distributors to introduce more 
efficient methods of distribution. It was 
found, however, that the former method 
would require a long educational campaign 
and would therefore not meet the acute 
situation, while the latter method could only 
be brought about by forcing the dealers to 
such steps through competition. 

The municipal stations were installed in 
private stores. This obviated the necessity 
of a large overhead, and also assured clean 
handling of the milk. The best stores in 
the city were chosen for this purpose and 
with a particular view to their location near 
the homes of the consumers. The con- 
sumers get the milk in bulk and on a cash- 
and-carry basis. 

Contracts have been signed with three 
dealers covering a period of a year, and 
assure the city of an unlimited supply of 
milk. Over 1,800 quarts are sold each week 
at the municipal stations during these 
winter months. In the summer, of course, 
the demand will increase greatly. The 
producer has received a benefit from the 
municipal contract in that his price is stand- 
ardized throughout the year. The city pays 
the same price per quart to the farmer 
winter and summer. Its price to the con- 
sumer likewise remains unchanged. 
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All classes of the community have joined 
in patronizing the municipal stations. Al! 
agree, also, that the stations have been car 
ried on efficiently and have been a decided 
success. The Commission from the begin- 
ning made it plain, in its reports, that the 
success of the project depended not upon 
itself, but upon the cooperation of the 
people. The members of the Commission 
are two women and two men. Mayor 
Furber—who has also initiated a number 
of other municipal projects, such as munic- 
ipal sale of potatoes, coal, etc.—is a Social 
ist. Of the numerous reforms introduced 
by him during his ten months of office, the 
municipal milk stations have attracted the 
most attention. With the signing of the con- 
tracts with the producers in December, these 
stations were put on a permanent basis. 

LOUIS F. BUDENZ, 
Secretary, Rahway Milk Commission. 


An Unusual Small-Town Swimming 
Pool 

PENDLETON, INp.—It is said that the early 
citizens of Pendleton were attracted to 
build their log cabins there by the beauty of 
the falls of a creek which passes the town. 
But along came the ravages of man, and 
the primeval beauty of the tract surround- 
ing these falls was marred by an old aban- 
doned railroad fill, an unsightly rock quarry 
which had long been left desolate, and the 
unkempt surroundings in general. 

The town, now a community of 1,500, 
gained possession of the tract and started 
to restore the former beauty as nearly as 
possible. A municipal park of five acres, 
within one block of the business district, 
was built surrounding the falls, and a dam 
was placed just below the falls, making a 
beautiful swimming pool from one _ to 
twelve feet deep, which fills with fresh 
water every twelve minutes. The bottom 
is of fine sand, and the water as clear as 
crystal. This is recognized as one of the 
best pools in the state, and is patronized 
by people from cities and towns as far as 
twenty miles away. It cost $3,000. By a 
10-cent admission charge for persons from 
out of town, the pool has paid for itself 
the first year. It is equipped with over- 
head electric lights and has two neatly 
finished bath-houses. One thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of playground equipment has 
been erected in the park. 

The old rock quarry has been trans- 
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THE SWIMMING POOL 


formed into a picturesque fish lake about 
one acre in extent, and is stocked with fish. 
A small cement flume carries a continuous 
stream of fresh water from the creek above 
the falls into this lake, and sharp projecting 
snags have been left in the bottom, thus 
preventing the seining of the lake for years 
to come. 

In the park there is a free tourist camp, 
equipped with free gas for cooking, elec- 
tric lights and running water. 


D. B. COLE, 
President, Pendleton Park Board. 


A Ten-Months Report 

Instead of publishing a general report for 
the full calendar year, the city of Regina, 
Sask., issues a report for the first ten 
months of the year, thus giving the citizens 
as full information as possible about their 
affairs before they record at the polls their 
policies for the future. There is a general 
meeting of the citizens on the last Monday 
in November to discuss the reports on civic 
affairs; nominations are made on the first 
Monday in December; the municipal elec- 
tions are held on the second Monday in De- 
cember. A detailed financial statement is 
published at the end of the year, supplement- 
ing the general information already issued. 


IN PENDLETON, IND. 


The Tulip on Parade 

BELLINGHAM, Wasu.—The annual Tulip 
Festival of Bellingham will be held from 
May 10 to 12, when the tulips are in 
the full beauty of their bloom. Its prin- 
cipal feature is a parade with many floats 
and decorated automobiles, all showing the 
tulip in its glory. The undertaking is man- 
aged by the Tulip Festival Association, a 
regularly organized body with the usual 
officers and an attorney, besides a cabinet 
of committee chairmen in charge of the 
Bulb Propagation and Show, 
parades, concessions and_ entertainment, 
out-of-town activities, publicity, finance, 
and Queen’s affairs and _ coronation. 
The Festival is a matter of great civic 
pride and has the cooperation of the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools, 


Blossom 


There will be more than 5,000 school 
children in the parade, with probably from 
100 to 125 floats and competing decorated 
automobiles. The costuming of the chil- 
dren produces a wonderfully beautiful ef- 
fect, and, as is always the case where chil- 
dren have a part in any public undertaking, 
greatly increases the enthusiasm of the 
grown people. Last year the parade was 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL FLOAT, WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE IN THE BELLINGHAM, WASH., 
TULIP PARADE, 1922 


over a mile long and took one hour to pass 
a given point. Moving pictures of it were 
widely distributed and thus extended the 
number of spectators of this event. 

The good will and enthusiasm of the 
neighboring cities of British Columbia— 
Vancouver, Victoria and Nanaimo—have 
been enlisted, and it is expected that these 
places will send a delegatic n of 5,000 per- 
sons. A ferry is being built by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company to ply be- 
tween Victoria and Bellingham, making 
two round trips each day, beginning about 
the time of the Festival. The boat will 
carry from 50 to 75 autos and seat 1,000 
persons. The route goes through the beau- 
tiful San Juan Archipelago—a famous trip 
for tourists. 

One of the great sights during the time 
of the Festival is the experimental bulb- 


growing station maintained by the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, where 
about thirty acres are planted with tulips, 
narcissi, daffodils, and jonquils. It is 
visited by people from all over the world 


and is intended to show that this particular 


section of Uncle Sam’s domain can help to 
keep in this country the several millions of 
dollars that now go to foreign bulb growers. 

On the Saturday night which closes the 
Festival there will be an impressive elec- 
trical display whieh will be worth coming a 
long distance to see. Bellingham affords 
the visitor a wonderful combination of the 
beauties of nature in this tulip show and in 
the proximity of the virgin forest of Mt. 
jaker National Park, reached over a paved 
road of 45 miles. 


CHAS. A. McLENNAN, 
In charge of Out-of-Town Activities, Tulip 
Festival Association. 


THE QUEEN’S CAR IN THE TULIP PARADE, BELLINGHAM 
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Relative Values in Public Health 
Engineering 


By M. N. Baker 
Associate Editor, Engineering News-Record, New York: formerly 
President, Board of Health, Montelair, N. J. 


NGINEERING is the art and science 
of planning and doing a given task as 
well as it needs to be done at the 

least cost consistent with that end. 

This definition of engineering may per- 
haps aid in making plain my conception of 
a principle which should guide 
health work, 

Such a definition involves a clear idea 


public 


of the aims of every endeavor, the best 
but least costly means of attaining those 
ends, and the faculty of discerning the 
point of diminishing returns. The latter 
is of great importance in view of the vast 
amount of engineering work still undone 
that must await doing because of lack of 
money. In every city there are numerous 
public improvements and public services 
constantly making their demand upon the 
municipal treasury. If each demand were 
satisfied idealistically, the total cost would 
bankrupt the city and the taxpayer alike. 
Each improvement or service must. there- 
fore be considered in the light of its rela- 
tive importance and take its place accord- 
ingly in a far-looking municipal program. 

Public funds being limited, so must 
be the pursuit of the ideal in each branch 
of public-health work, in order to achieve 
the largest possible total gain in the sav- 
ing of lives and sickness. The highest 
ideals in water-supply, for instance, should 
be postponed when additional expense for 
further improvement will have no_ prob- 
able measurable effect on typhoid or the 
general death-rate and while there is every 
reason to believe that the money needed 
to make the water-supply ideal would, if 
expended on the milk supply, effect a 
notable reduction in tuberculosis and in- 
fant mortality. A more striking illustra- 
tion would be the concentration of health 
department effort on garbage disposal, as 
is so often the case, while no really effi- 
cient work is being done to control com- 
municable diseases or reduce infant mor- 
tality. 


\mong all the engineering works that 
have contributed to the reduction of sick- 
ness and death and the accompanying suf- 
fering and heartbreaks, probably none 
equals public water-supplies—at least not 
on the North American continent. Prob 
ably sewerage systems come next, but if so, 
then it is the quick removal of human 
excreta from our houses and yards and 
streets rather than its final disposal that 
deserves the credit. Plumbing, except as 
means for distributing water to points of 
use and removing it after it has been soiled, 
seems to have but a minor relation to health. 
Garbage collection is more a branch of 
municipal cleansing or housekeeping than 
of health, except where garbage uncol- 
lected attracts flies that have access to 
privies, or rats that may spread plague. The 
final disposal of garbage is still less a health 
matter. 
street cleansing, it seems to me, has far 
more bearing upon public health than has 
Where 
fever 
prevail, engineering works in the nature of 
land drainage are generally the best and 
cheapest means of control. 


The character of paving and of 


garbage collection or disposal. 


mosquitoes and malaria or yellow 


House and building design and construc 
tion, with reference to. air, 
warmth and light, dryness, the saving of 
labor for housewives, and general con- 


particular 


venience, play their part in public health. 
Heretofore, these things have been re- 
garded as the function of the architect, but 
for years now we have had heating and 
ventilating while in 
ways the engineer is becoming more and 


engineers, various 
more concerned with the construction of 
houses and other buildings. From the en- 
gineer we may expect a reduction in the 
cost of housing that can come only from 
the introduction of labor and material-sav- 
ing through systemization, quantity produc- 
tion and like engineering methods. With 
a reduction in the cost of shelter may be 
expected a relief from the overcrowding 
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and other evils that undermine health and 
spread disease. Housing in its broader as- 
pects is a part of the new science of city 
planning, including zoning, which after so 
many long years of neglect is now begin- 
ning to receive some part of the attention 
which it so richty deserves. 

I believe it is to city planning and its 
results that we must look for much of the 
future improvement in public health and 
particularly for a further reduction in the 
general death-rate in so far as these de- 
pend upon engineering work; a reduction 
traceable not so much to any one readily 
specified measure as to improvement in 
many interrelated causes that go to make 
up community convenience, comfort and 
mental and physical health. 

More Knowledge and Better Health Index 
Needed 

With a general city death-rate at or near 
with a typhoid death-rate 
3 and even 2 or less per 100,- 
000; with infant mortality in progressive 
communities well below 100 and running on 
down to 50 or less under well-controlled 
conditions; and with other elements tend- 
ing to change what has been called the 
health yardstick to a foot rule, the public 
health official, and particularly the engineer, 
needs more knowledge than now exists of 
what has caused these marvelous declines 
in mortality and morbidity rates in the past 
and, of greater importance, what further 
declines he may expect and by what means 
they may be accomplished. 


10 per 100,000: 


down to ‘. 


This knowledge is needed by the engineer 
in particular because it is his habit and 
pecul‘arly his function to measure the 
wortn-whileness pf proposed works and 
services in terms of costs and of res*"*s. 
Is the game worth the candle? Can me 
desired end be better and less expensively 
Would the 
same expenditure for some other purpose 
save more lives or bring more health? 

For many years past the engineer meas- 
ured the results of his efforts in the sani- 
tary field by the typhoid death-rate. At 
least, this was true as regards water-sup- 
ply, the improvement of which in the past 
is believed to have been the most potent 
engineering factor in reducing the typhoid 
and the general death-rate. 

At the present moment, the water-supply 
engineer is often in a quandary as to how 
much additional expenditure he is war- 


achieved by some other means? 
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ranted in recommending for one supply in 
stead of another on the possible chance tha 
a few thousand or hundred thousand o 
millions of dollars—according to the siz 
of the city—thus spent will provide wate: 
that will lessen by a shade a typhoid rat, 
almost at the vanishing point or perchanc: 
in some way which no one can clearly an 
positively define reduce some other huma: 
ill. The engineer, the health officer, th 
city councilman and the taxpayer, each an: 
all, need a more delicate and certain inde» 
than is available, now that typhoid has bee: 
reduced to so low a figure, of the causes 0: 
the past decline in typhoid and the prob 
able cause of future decline. Have th 
engineer and the health officer come t 
the bottom of the curve so far as efforts 
against typhoid in many of our cities ar¢ 
concerned? Can the experts hereafte: 
merely hold what they have already gained ? 
If further reduction may be expected, and 
typhoid wholly eliminated, then by what 
means? Would the same, or perchance 
much less expenditure, capital and operat- 
ing, reduce by 2 or by 5 per 100,000 the 
death-rate from some of the causes other 
than typhoid as against % or 1/10 of 1 
on the typhoid scale? Similar questions 
are pertinent as to larger expenditures for 
sewage treatment than are considered wise 
by most sewage-works engineers, 

Before these questions can be answered, 
we need what in a recent editorial discus 
sion in Engineering News-Record (Novem- 
ber 9, 1922, p. 776) was termed an inten- 
sive-extensive study of the causes of 
typhoid fever; a study that would take into 
account, chronologically, the volume and 
the efficiency of the several lines of work 
that have combined to reduce typhoid 
fever—such as water-supply protection, 
filtration and chlorination; milk ordinances, 
inspection and pasteurization; contact con- 
trol in its many phases; better medical and 
nursing care; anti-typhoid inoculation. The 
same kind of study is needed of other 
causes of death and elated or possibly re- 
lated public-health work. 

Here is a great field for the public health 
officer and the sanitary engineer. Particu 
larly will it repay the earnest and skilful 
cultivation gf the students of hygiene and 
public health who are soon to be the lead- 
ers among the health officers of America. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From an address before the 
Sanitary Section, Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
March 7, 1923. 
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a Health Bureau Chief in Phila- 


delphia and a Building Inspector 


in Richmond 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The appointment of 
Dr. James G. Cummings as Chief of the 
Health Bureau of Philadelphia is the result 
of an open competitive examination con- 
ducted by the Philadelphia Civil Service 
Commission. To show the sort of man the 
new Chief is and what sort of men a prop- 
erly conducted Civil Service examination 
will produce, it is interesting to know that 
Dr. Cummings was Director of Pasteur In- 
stitute, University of Michigan, and Assis- 
tant in Hygiene and Physiological Chemis- 
try, 1907 to 1915; Director, Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases, California State Board 
of Health, 1916 to 1917; Captain, Major 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in the Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army, between June, 1917, and 
June, 1918; and Assistant Health Officer, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1922, to date 
of assuming his new duties in Philadelphia. 

The position of Chief of the Bureau of 
Health is the main administrative office of 
the Department of Health and is under the 
direct supervision of the Director. The 
incumbent is responsible for disease pre- 
vention and sanitary engineering in the en- 
tire service, and upon him rests the health 
of the whole community. A direct measure 
of his efficiency is told in the death-rate of 
the city. 

When this position was vacated by John 
A. Vogelson, Chief Examiner Shaughnessy 
of the Civil Service Commission made a 
very careful study of the duties and re- 
quirements of the position, preparatory to 
scheduling a competitive examination for 
the vacancy. The outstanding feature of 
the case was the low salary, $4,000 plus 5 
per cent bonus. It was a very grave ques- 
tion as to whether any man with the requi- 
site qualifications would be attracted to it. 

It was decided to use the non-assembled 
type of examination, waiving all questions 
as to residence. It was further decided to 
advertise extensively in the institutions and 
health departments of the country. The 
plan of the examination included: 

1. A complete statement of training and ex- 
perierice; achievements in public health work, 
professional connections, and papers prepared 


or published which show administrative ability 
in this line of work. A weight of 45 per cent 
of the examination was given to this subject 

A professional paper calling for original 
and constructive thought on a modern health 
bureau, its personnel organization and the divi- 
sion of its activities, including the coordination 
of the non-official health organizations ct the 
community. This subject was given a weight 
of 30 per cent in the examination. 

3. An oral interview before the board of 
examiners. This part of the examination was 
designed to get at the man’s executive ability 
and judgment in dealing with and managing a 
large organization. His ideas on public health 
administration and his manner and force were 
factors here considered. A weight of 25 per 
cent was given to this subject. 


There were eight candidates, and five of 
these qualified by experience and were 
called to the oral interview. As was to be 
expected, the field of competition was rather 
narrow, because of the low salary. Not- 
withstanding this, however, it is believed 
that the city has secured one of those men 
who prefer to do institutional or municipal 
work to devoting themselves to private 
practise. Fortunately, there seems to be an 
increasing number of such men, and in 
time their compensation will be made ade- 
quate to the work they are called upon to 
do. All the men who secured a place on 
the eligible list have had a wide range of 
experience in public health work and in 
sanitary engineering. 

The board of examiners on this examina- 
tion were Dr. A. C. Abbott, head of the De- 
partment of Public Hygiene, University of 
Pennsylvania, and formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Health (the position for which 
this examination was held); Dr. Ralph 
Pemberton, a noted physician in the city 
of Philadelphia, and Charles S. Shaugh- 
nessy, Chief Examiner of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

So long as Dr. Furbush remains Director 
of Health and so long as Dr. Cummings 
renders good service, there will be no 
thought of politics in the Health Bureau 
of Philadelphia, and there are not wanting 
those who believe that a mighty good be- 
ginning has been made. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 
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Ricumonp, Va.—Politicians, long used to 


the system of patronage which placed them 


in choice municipal offices as a reward for 


party affiliations and labor, have received a 
severe jolt, and the ust of m wspaper ad- 
vertisements toward securing the best men 
obtainable for in portant positions in tech- 


nical bureaus of city departments been 


given quite a boost as a result of the method 


used recently for appointing a head ot 
Richmond's Bureau of Building Inspection. 
Intimations of a changing order were 


given first when the Richmond daily papers 


printed an advertisement, signed hy the 


Director of Public Safety, calling for ap- 
plications from men whose experience and 
their consid- 


other qualifications justified 


eration as head of the Bureau of Building 


Inspection. Requirements as to training 
and practise were set forth in this copy, the 
duties of the office were outlined, the salary 
was stated, and notice was gviven that appli- 


cations would have to be filed within a 
week. 

Colonel William M. Myers, Director of 
Public Safety, within a few 
hours after the ad\ 
published that he had dropped a bombshell 


finding 


discovered 
ertisements had been 
fragments matks in 
section of the political camp. In 


whose were 
every 
years past, appointments had been made 
During 


largely on the basis of a reward. 


more recent years this had become one of 
the considerations rather than the prime 
But Colonel Myers’ advertisements 
that 
were words eliminated from his dictionary 


and “ex- 


factor. 


served notice “reward” and “pull” 


and that “training,” “knowledge” 
perience” were those*-whose meaning appli- 
cants would be compelled to appreciate. 
Every wile of the experienced politician 
was made use of in an effort to preserve 
' order, but the Director stood to his 
guns and fired a salvo in support of his 


the ol 


signal shot. 

He called upon the Richmond Chapter of 
the American Society of Engineers; Allen 
5 Saville, Director of Public Works. and 
J. A. Johnston, an engineer who has spe- 
cialized in building-construction work. Of 
each he asked that the application be re- 
viewed, that recommendations be made as 
to the six men apparently best qualified for 
the position, and that their findings be 
made without conference one with the other. 

As a result of the advertisements, thirty- 
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nine applications were received. Colonel 
Myers himself considered each carefully and 
compared merits and demerits before not- 
ing the four men whom he considered best 
The names of these men were 
known only to himself. Those asked to as- 
sist the Director with recommendations 
then received the applications, and _ their 
findings likewise were kept secret until all 
reports were in. 

It then was discovered that the four men 
originally noted by Colonel Myers were on 
each of the lists. The committee acting 
for the American Society of Engineers 
made three first and three second choices 
in filing their report, and their three first 
selections proved to be three of the four 
men noted by the director. On that basis, 
these three applicants were the only ones 
considered in the final analysis. 

Here it was that the Director experi- 
enced considerable difficulty, due to the fact 
that there seemed little choice among the 
men as to general experience and training. 
verything entering into the qualifications 
of an applicant for an important position 
was considered, even to the ages of the 
men seeking the office. The decision finally 
reached caused the Director to offer the 
position to a man forty-four years of age, 
a trained engineer with administrative abil- 
ity, who had had eight years’ practical ex- 
perience in building construction. 

The most important feature associated 
with his appointment, certainly in so far 
as a changed system of filling vacancies in 
municipal offices is concerned, is the fact 
that the successful applicant won his ap- 
pointment solely upon his qualifications. 
But one letter was received by the Director 
recommending him, that being merely a 
letter commending his character, etc., sent 
by a former employer. No messages advo- 
cating him were received. 

While other cities have used advertise- 
ments in an effort to bring forth applicants 
from the nation at large for big municipal 
offices, this is the first time, in the Virginia 
section, that the method has been used for 
securing an official. And it is believed 
there have been few instances in which so 
great consideration has been given to de- 
tailed qualifications at the expense of po- 
litical affiliations. Only from professional 


qualified. 


politicians has there come protest. 
CHARLES M. MONTGOMERY. 
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The Value of Sedimentation in the 
Purification of Water at Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa 


By C. O. Bates 


Department of Chemistry, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MATTER of first importance in the 
A process of water purification in the 

Cedar Rapids plant has been the in- 
troduction of a settling-basin. The basin 
was rather hastily improvised to relieve an 
approaching serious condition. The de- 
mand for water has been constantly in- 
creasing, while there has been a constant 
deterioraticn of the plant common to all 
overworked plants. At the same time, there 
has been, for a third of a century, an in- 


Forty-seven years ago, when the water 
plant was built, the water was taken from 
the Cedar River and pumped direct into the 
city mains without treatment of any kind. 
The city was supplied with water for about 
seven years by this method. Three artesian 
wells were then drilled and put into use, 
and supplied the city with water satisfac- 
tory for all except industrial purposes. 
This condition lasted for five years. The 
wells then began to fail. This, together 


- 


COVERED SETTLING-BASINS AT THE CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, WATER-WORKS 


crease in the pollution of the river from 
which we get nearly all of our water. This 
increase of pollution is evidenced by the 
increase of chlorine as chlorides. Thirty 
years ago the chlorine was a very little 
more than three parts per million; to-day 
it is nearly five parts per million. This 
may be accounted for by the increase in 
population in the Cedar River’s drainage 
basin, but more particularly by the greater 
number of homes that have made sanitary 
sewer connections. Industrial wastes have 
also added a certain amount of pollution. 


with increased demand for water on ac- 
count of increased growth of the city, was 
the cause of bringing the greater part of 
our water trom the river. 


Serious Consideration of Settling-Basins 

So the question of a settling-basin has 
been a matter for consideration from time 
to time for the past thirty-five years, but 
there is absolutely no surface space for such 
a basin in the vicinity of the water plant. 
The difficulty has been fairly well met for 
the present by building a wooden structure 
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of a quarter-million gallons capacity 12 
fect above the ground level, covering it 
completely and screening it at all points 
where the air has access. The basin was 
designed and constructed by Superin- 
tendent H. F. Blomquist. 

It is divided into two sections, each of 
which is about 85 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, connected by a flume permitting the 
water to pass from one section to the other. 
Each section is divided into two channels. 
The water enters the west section on the 
north side from the river, passes down the 
channel, which is 12% feet wide and 8 
feet deep, the entire length of the section, 
curves around into the channel on the south 
side, returns the length of the section and 
passes through the flume to the east section 
where it traverses the length of the section 
twice, completing in its entire circuit a dis- 
tance of 170 feet and passing over five 
transverse baffles. The water is in the 
basin about one and one-half hours, 

The water coming from the river re- 
ceives the alum just before it enters the 
pump which forces it up into the basin. 
The journey through the pipes from the 
pumps to the basin is about 200 feet. On 
entering the basin, the water is given a 
whirling motion by turbine-like vanes as it 
is released. This whirling motion com- 
pletes the thorough mixing of the alum 
with the water. The floc just begins to 
form as it enters the basin, and a visible 
increase is noticed throughout the entire 
journey in the basin, being very con- 
spicuous where it leaves for the filters. It 
is, however, broken up into fine particles 
in passing through the pipes to the filters. 


What the Basin Has Accomplished 

The basin was placed in active service 
February 3, 1922. During the first 68 days 
ot service, 400 tons of sediment accu- 
mulated in the bottom of the tank, approxi- 
mately 300 million gallons of water having 
passed through the basin. This makes a 
24-hour average of 6 tons of sediment re- 
tained by the basin. 

The basin was thoroughly washed the 
6th and 7th of May and was run for 137 
days before a second cleaning out was done 
on September 20. During this period, a 
skimmer was installed in each basin, which 
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carries off all the sediment that rises to 
the surface of the water and transfers it to 
sewer pipes. The amount accumulated 
during the summer months averaged some- 
what less than during the spring months. 
The average was 4% tons per 24 hours, 
amounting to 650 tons during the 137 days. 
The average during the spring and summer 
was a little over 5 tons per day. This has 
been a great relief to the filters; in fact, 
it would have been impossible to give the 
city satisfactory water during the spring 
and summer months of this year without 
this basin. After making a determination 
of the average sample as to total weight of 
sediment in both spring and summer deter- 
uinations, an average sample of the sedi- 
ment was reduced to a dry powder and 
found to be four-fifths water and one-fifth 
solid matter. 

Our conditions would be improved, espe- 
cially as to taste and odor, if we had an- 
other basin equal in size to the present one. 
This would help us to take care of the water 
during the flood season, and would also 
enable us to permit the water to pass more 
slowly through the basin and remove a 
larger amount of sediment. It has been our 
aim at all times to make safety the first 
principle, and we think we have fairly well 


accomplished that. The number of bacteria 


in the final effluent is reduced to a minimum 
of two or three bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. We feel sure that the quality of 
the water would be improved by enlarging 
the sedimentation basin. The question of 
the quality as to taste and odor is a very 
complicated one, involving the knowledge 
of the action of the chlorine on the various 
impurities in the water. If we take out 
these impurities by sedimentation basins, 
we shall have less trouble from taste and 
odor ; at least that has been our observation 
so far. 

As compared with the raw water that 
was used 47 years ago when the public 
were not critical in regard to their water- 
supply, great progress has certainly been 
made, but people have become intensely 
critical in regard to the quality of water 
that they use. It is right and proper that 
they should be, and every effort should be 
made to give not only a safe, but a desirable 
water, 
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Five Years’ Experience with Patrol 
Maintenance of Wisconsin Highways 


By J. T. Donaghey 


Maintenance Engineer, Wisconsin Highway Commission 


THOROUGH patrol system was in- 
A stalled in each county in Wisconsin 

soon after the enactment of the law 
creating the State Trunk Highway System, 
in April, 1917. The portion of the system 
lying in each county was divided into patrol 
sections by the county committee, acting 
jointly with the county highway commis- 
sioner and our division engineer. The 
patrolman for each section was selected in 
the same manner. The county committee 
advertises in the local press that on a cer- 
tain day those seeking the jobs of patrol- 
men for the coming season must report at 
the county court house. The applicants “if 
new” are inter- 


tractor patrols about 
month. The extends from about 
April 1 to December 1, and from Decem- 
ber 1 to April I the patrolman agrees to 
work when requested at a fixed price per 
hour. 


average $110 per 


season 


The “team patrol sections” average about 
624 miles each, and as a rule are confined 
to earth road sections and those gravel 
sections that carry light traffic. We have 
few tractor patrol sections. They average 
about 12 miles in length and are generally 
confined to earth roads, but are sometimes 


preferable on heavy-traffic gravel roads 
where heavy maintenance equipment is 
necessary. Motor 


viewed by the coun- 


truck patrol  sec- 


ty committee and One small village of 1,200 people in tions average about 
our division engi- Wisconsin kept an accurate record 18 miles, and are 
neer, and the most through its banks, hotels and business economical only on 


promising candi- 
dates are given the 
positions. Appli- 
cants having served 
as patrolmen one or 
more seasons are 
given preference 
over new men, and 
they usually receive 


by tourists. 


houses during the 1922 season, and 
found that over $1,000,000 was left in 
that vicinity alone by tourists—those 
traveling for pleasure. 
tourists were made possible by the is 
well-maintained county and state high- 
way system of Wisconsin It has been 
estimated that over $100,000,000 is an- 
nually spent in the state of Wisconsin 


roads 
where heavy main- 
tenance equipment 
and 
where new material 
must be hauled reg- 
ularly, on surface 
treated stone or 
gravel, and for work 


heavy-traffic 


The visits of 
necessary 


more salary. 

Fach patrolman enters into a written 
contract with the county and gives a bond 
in the amount of $500 for the faithful per- 
formance of the work and proper care of 
the tools and machinery entrusted to him. 
The contract is also subject to the approval 
of our division engineer. 

On “team patrol sections” the patrolman 
must furnish a team and wagon satisfactory 
to the county, the county furnishing a light 
blade grader, a road planer, a plow, a slip 
scraper and miscellaneous small tools. On 
“motor truck or tractor patrol sections” the 
county furnishes all the equipment. 

The salaries paid on team patrol sections 
range from $140 to $165 per month for the 
1922 season; those on motor truck and 


on concrete surfac- 
ings. We find that on earth or gravel sec 
tions where traffic does not exceed an aver- 
age of 200 vehicles per day, the 
patrol” is cheaper and more 
than any other. 


“team 
satisfactory 


Maintenance Costs 

The 
5,000-mile State Trunk Highway System, 
which the Legislature of 1919 increased to 
7,500 miles. 

The following table actual 
miles maintained by patrol methods each 
year, the number of patrol sections, the 
salary paid patrolmen, the patrol mainte- 
nance cost of each type per mile, and the 
amount expended per mile out of mainte- 


1917 Legislature provided for a 


shows the 
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Ve ir 19 
N r patr 61 
Monthly salar 
Monthly ilary 1 
Earth 
Gravel . 120.8 
Stone and gravel surf t 74.21 
crete 1¢ l 
Cost tr 42.1¢ 
Cost of betterme 16,449.65 
Cost of marking and signing 555 
Total expenditures $977,430.93 
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1919 1920 1921 
4,998.9 7,234.0 7,260.4 
61 791 911 
$145.0 $165.00 $155.00 
ll 
154.01 
133.63 
626.33 
210.42 
767,302.12 1,326,927.2 
488,529.68 $1,028,976.04 
17,776.16 20,462.14 


$1,273,607.86 $2,005,829.89 $2,381,413.85 $2,350,000.00 


P<» 


r mile per year. 


? sosts will ry somewhat from figures shown, as the season is not complete at this date (Decem 
inal cost ll va 


The above total expenditures average $278.00 pe 
1 


*Annual costs include all shoulder maintenance, 


“Better- 
ments” consist of widening the road and 


nance funds for “betterments.” 


providing drainage with heavy blade grader 
work, light resurfacing, new culverts, and 
the cost of marking and signing the system. 


County Trunk Highways 

During the first month of patrol mainte- 
nance in 1918, the actual driving conditions 
in Wisconsin were improved far beyond the 
expectations of the most optimistic friends 
of patrol maintenance. Again, when the 
entire system was adequately marked dur- 
ing the week of June 22, 1918, making it 
possible for the dumbest person from any 
state to travel the length of Wisconsin 
without asking directions, our hopes were 
fully realized, and the public expressed 
their approval of the system in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Several county boards met during the 
month of June, 1918, and provided for 
adopting patrol maintenance on important 
secondary roads. The growth of this senti 
ment is shown by the following table giv- 
ing the miles of county trunk highways 
taken over for maintenance each year by 
the several county boards, number of 
patrolmen employed, salary, cost of mark- 
ing and signing, and total expenditures: 


Year 1918 
Number of patrolmen paves enekes 32 
Average monthly salary of patrolmen.. $125 
Cost of maintenance .... ; 47 0 
Cost of marking and signing............ 

Total expenditures $475,000 


The above total expenditures average $214 per 


Results Obtained 
After five years of patrol maintenance 


we find that the following conditions pre- 


vail: 


which runs high on all surfacings less than 18 feet. 


1. Every town, city or village in the 
state is on a well-maintained and marked 
highway. 

2. Traffic is distributed over a large 
mileage, reducing congestion on many high- 
ways. 

3. The average speed of traffic has been 
increased at least 10 miles per hour, re- 
sulting in time-saving beyond computation. 

4. Night driving is safe and practical, 
and our traffic census shows a marked in- 
crease each year in night traffic. 

5. Prosperity immediately becomes no- 
ticeable. The farmers along such routes 
soon vie with each other in promoting neat- 
ness in their road fences, farm buildings 
and entrances. Farm names appear over 
the gateway, and the mail boxes are given 
a fresh coat of paint. 

6. Last, but not least, is the tourist, and 
our definition of a “tourist” is any person 
using our highways for pleasure, whether 
a resident of Wisconsin or not. It is 
extremely difficult to estimate the total 
amount spent in Wisconsin by tourists. The 
little village of Kilbourn, located at the 
lower entrance to the “Dells of the Wiscon- 
sin,” containing a population of but 1,200 
people, furnished us accurate records kept 
by the banks, hotels and business houses 


1919 1920 1921 1921 
5,590 7,743 8,980 9,885 
705 970 1,123 1,236 
$140 $160 $150 $145 
$1,226,267 $1,435,527 $1,867,615 $2,279,804 
3,6 9,300 8,100 11,000 
$1,273,607.86 $1,444,827 $1,875,715 $2,290,804 


mile per year. 


for the 1922 season, showing that over one 
million dollars was left in that vicinity alone 
by tourists. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT,—From a paper read at the an- 
nual convention of the American Road Builders’ Asso 
ciation, Chicago, January, 1923. 


*1922 
7,458.59 
940 
$150 00 
100.00 
186.40 
183.25 
671.84 
311.85 
$1,355.900.00 
952,850.00 
41,250.00 
ber 
+ Patt nee st per le. 
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A Unique County Playground 


By Luther H. Hodges 


T was the afternoon of July 22, 1922, that 

I followed a line of autos bound for a 

“speaking” near the center of Rocking- 
ham County, North Carolina. When I 
arrived at the gathering-place I found over 
four hundred autos of all descriptions and 
sizes parked near the Y. M. C. A. hut just 
beyond a clearing in the woods. The people 
from these cars were streaming down into 
the woods, from which came the sounds of 
band music. 

It was the opening day of the Rock:ng- 
ham County Playground and I was one of 
nearly three thousand people from all parts 
of the county who had come to witness the 
opening of this new and unique institution. 
It was a wonderful day, and the speaker, a 
popular college president of North Carolina, 
thrilled his audience as he told of the tre- 
mendous possibilities tied up in this wonder- 
ful place. He reminded his hearers at the 
playground that it was the first county- 
owned and county-controlled playground in 
North Carolina or elsewhere. 

Following up a very remarkable County 
Older Boys’ Conference held at Spray, 
N. C., in January, 1922, some of the citi- 
zens of the county began to make plans for 


a central meeting place in the county where 
such conferences could be held and where 
various groups of campers from the Y. M. 
C. A.’s and other institutions could go for 
a week’s camp and outing. 

Along in May a group of representative 
citizens secured from the County Commis- 
sioners nearly ninety acres of land on a 
lease and appointed a Board of Trustees to 
have the land in control, The stretch of 
land was ideal for the purpose; it lay near 
the center of the county and was rugged 
and beautiful, with enough level spots on 
the stretch to make development quite prac- 
tical. There was a small stream running 
through the property between two high 
banks, and at a narrow point between these 
banks a dam was thrown across the stream, 
which made an ideal and very picturesque 
swimming hole. Diving-boards, rafts, and 
rope swings all fitted nicely into the natural 
arrangements of the swimming hole, and 
cne of the most vital problems in the camp 
and playground was settled. 

A winding road about a half-mile long 
was cut out and graded from the main 
county road into the playground, and a base- 
ball diamond was made ready. Just to the 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE—ROCKINGHAM COUNTY PLAYGROUND 
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CLASS IN FIRST AID-—-ROCKINGHAM COUNTY PLAYGROUND 


left of the baseball field and at the main 
entrance to the ground was erected an at- 
tractive “Y” hut, a gift of the Associations 
of the county. On beyond this and toward 
the swimming hole was built a serviceable 
and convenient Red Cross hut, which was 
fitted up attractively. Beyond the Red 
Cross hut was a dining-room with a seating 
capacity of about two hundred. The dining- 
room was completely outfitted. Dotted 
about over the playground were swings, 
slides and seats, here and there were natural 
trails and artificial paths, and over in the 
woods across a little divide was built a 
wonderful lodge for the girl campers of 
the county. Several citizens of the county 
also built private huts, and a dozen or more 
tents were brought out and set up ready for 
use. 

All this was done in two months’ time 
and the county could hardly believe its eyes. 
But soon the people began to believe in the 
playground and to use it. Every Sunday 
afternoon during the rest of the summer the 
playground was visited by hundreds of 
people, who came from all parts of the 
county to hear a lecture, listen to a con- 
ference, meet friends, or take a stroll in the 
woods while the children were playing or 


swimming. Camping parties have been 
numerous and the campers have had or- 
ganized play and instruction. The Red 
Cross hut has been the scene of much activ- 
ity. The nurse in charge has given many 
practical demonstrations, conducted classes 
among the campers, weighed and examined 
hundreds of babies and kept busy all the 
time. Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Can- 
ning Club members and others have found 
an ideal camp in their own county and have 
learned to know each other better. A 
county-wide Sunday School Convention has 
been held there, and a multitude of picnics 
from churches, Sunday schools, Masonic 
bodies and industrial organizations have 
been enjoyed by people from every section. 

The directors, who are representative 
men and women of the county, are planning 
to have a full-time manager for next year, 
with an intensive program that will reach all 
the people in the county. Their object is 
to promote and encourage civic virtue and 
to aid in the development of the physical, 
educational, religious, charitable, literary, 
and social interests of Rockingham County. 

And the people of Rockingham County 
are controlling and supporting their play- 
ground and believe in its future, 
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Metropolitan Planning for 


Chicago 


and Environs 


Conferences of Villages and Cities About Chicago Called by City Club 


By Mayo Fesler 


Executive Secretary, City Club of Chicago 


HAT Chicago has become aroused to 

the need of regional planning is evi 

denced by the large attendance of 
representatives from the municipalities and 
civic and commercial organizations in the 
metropolitan area at a meeting which was 
called by the Chicago City Club on Satur- 
day, March 3. Asa preliminary to the con- 
ference, the City Club’s Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning prepared a brief re- 
port setting forth the need of metropolitan 
planning for the Chicago area, calling at- 
tention to the rapid growth both in the city 
and in its environs, the lack of adequate 
radiating highways, the need of better 
transportation facilities, the absence of 
sufficient sanitary regulations, and the need 
of zoning for the whole district. 

The speakers were Dwight H. Perkins, 
Vice-President of the City Club and repre 
senting the Forest Preserve District; 
Charles H. Wacker, President of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission; Samuel Insull, 
president of several large public utility cor- 
porations; Mayor H. A. Pearsons of Evans- 
ton, representing the cities outside of Chi- 
cago; Charles S. Peterson, representing the 
Board of County Commissioners; Dr. W. 
E. Evans, representing the health districts 
and officers outside of Chicago; Jacob L. 
Crane, Jr., city planning consultant; and 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, former 
member of the City Council and Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
Chicago. 

More than 200 delegates were present, 
which indicated the widespread interest in 
the movement. The delegates from the 
smaller cities and villages were somewhat 
apprehensive lest the movement meant an- 
other effort at consolidation with Chicago; 
but the City Club in the invitation assured 
the delegates that it was not a disguised 
attempt at. annexation, and that any plan- 
ning project must assume at the beginning 


that the several cities and villages will in- 
sist upon maintaining their independence 
and autonomy. 

Chicago has had for many years an effi- 
cient City Planning Commission at work 
on internal improvements and embellish- 
ments. This regional conference was in 
tended to emphasize the need of broader and 
deeper planning—broader in the sense of 
including the city’s environs, and deeper in 
the sense of planning not only for the em 
bellishment of the city, but for its commer- 
cial and industrial development, its sani- 
tary protection and the simplification of the 
governmental machinery. 

The City Club’s report shows that there 
are more than 340 local governmental units 
within the metropolitan area—14 cities, 83 
villages, 191 school districts, 29 townships 
and 31 park districts—expending taxes for 
local purposes. Chicago adds to her popu- 
lation every ten years a city the size 
of Baltimore. This increase occurs in spite 
of the increasing exodus from the city to 
the numerous attractive suburbs. Chicago's 
population during the last decade increased 
23.6 per cent. The population of the subur- 
ban territory, ten miles in all directions 
from the city limits, increased 76.3 per cent. 
In other words, the environs of Chicago are 
increasing in population three times as rap- 
idly as the city itself. According to the 
estimates of the Bell Telephone Company, 
the city will have a population of 4,000,000 
by 1940. If the present rate of growth con- 
tinues, the environs will have by 1950 a 
population of at least 2,000,000, or a total 
population for the district of at least 
6,000,000. 

Very little attention has yet been given 
to the planning of the portion of this metro- 
politan area where this rapid growth is 
taking place. Already the development of 
industrial areas near residential districts or 
forest preserve lands is causing alarm. 
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Many of the residential suburbs are being 
seriously damaged by the encroachment of 
industries. Highways are becoming badly 
congested with the development of auto- 
mobile traffic. Transportation lines are not 
being extended rapidly enough into the un- 
On every hand there are 
evidences of the need of definite planning, 


developed areas. 


the various phases of which were presented 
by the several speakers. Resolutions were 
adopted calling for the appointment of a 
Committee of Twenty-One citizens repre- 
senting the various sections of the metro- 
politan district, to consider and recommend 
“a method by which planning for the en- 
tire metropolitan area may be sucessfully 
undertaken, the features to be emphasized 
in such planning, and the extent of terri- 
tory to be included in the proposed metro- 
politan planning district.” 
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The committee will determine whether the 
financing of the project should be under- 
taken by private funds or by a publicly con- 
stituted body. 

One of the difficult angles to the problem 
will be the fact that the metropolitan dis- 
trict lies in two states, Illinois and Indiana, 
and a public planning commission covering 
the entire district would require the joint 
action of the two states. The problem in 
Chicago is by no means as simple as the 
New York metropolitan planning project, 
which is being financed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, or the Los Angeles regional 
planning effort, which is being financed 
from county funds. But the unanimity of 
opinion that something must be done would 
indicate that Chicago has determined to 
find some method by which regional plan- 
ning can be undertaken and made effective. 


Distinguished Town Planners and Architects to Cooperate 
on Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 


HE appointment has been announced of an 

advisory group of town planners to coop- 

erate with Nelson P. Lewis, who is in 
charge of the physical survey of the Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. The bounda- 
ries of the sectors for which each consultant 
will be responsible, are as follows: 


Thomas Adams—Area north of city and east of 
Hudson, including Westchester County, and part of 
Putnam and Fairfield Counties 

Harland Bartholomew—Passaic County and parts 
of Orange, Rockland, Bergen, Morris, Essex and Hud 
son Counties in New Jersey 

Edward H. Bennett —Rict 


mond County and parts of 
Middlesex, Monmouth and 


Somerset Counties 


George B. Ford——-Union County and parts of Essex, 
Hiudson, Middlesex, Somerset and Morris Counties 

John Nolen—Area to west of Hudson comprising 
parts of Bergen, Rockland and Orange Counties, an 1 


on east of Hudson comprising parts of Putnam and 
Dutchess Counties 

Frederick Law Olmsted——Nassau and Suffolk Coun 
ties and undeveloped portions of Queens 


The Committee on the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs has also announced that 
arrangements have been completed for enlisting 
the cooperation of a group of the most dis- 
tinguished American architects in its work. 
Through the efforts of its late Chairman, 


Charles D, Norton, whose recent death has 
dealt a heavy blow to city planning, a small 
number of architects have been for some time 
at work upon particular localities. These have 
called in associates and friends to make up in- 
formal teams. 

The list of architects is not yet complete, but 
among the architects who have volunteered their 
services, are the following: 

Frederick L. Ackerman Joseph Hunt 

Chester H. Aldrich R. H. Hunt 

Jerome R. Allen Robert D. Kohn 
Grosvenor Atterbury Grant C. Lafarge 
Louis Ayres Guy Lowell 

Henry Bacon H. VanB. Magonigle 
Donn Barber Henry Rutgers Marshall 
William A. Boring Benjamin W. Morris 
Welles Bosworth Charles A. Platt 
Arnold W. Brunner John Russell Pope 
Charles Butler T. Otis Post 

Harvey W. Corbett James Gamble Rogers 
John W. Cross Philip Sawyer 
William A. Delano Cc. B. J. Snyder 

Burt L. Fenner Clarence Stein 


Ernest Flagg I, N. P. Stokes 
Cass Gilbert Egerton Swartout 
Bertram G. Goodhue A. J. Thomas 


Howard Greenley 

Thomas Hastings 

Frederic C. Hirons D. Everett Waid 

Henry F. Hornbostel Louis S. Weeks 

John M. Howells Lawrence Grant White 


Breck Trowbridge 
Tohn V. Van Pelt 


We Apologize to the Dust 


MICHIGAN reader of THe AmMerI- 

can Crty sends us this message of 

commendation and of criticism, both 
of which we are glad to accept: 


“In your March, 1923, editorial on the 


subject of “Getting Ready for Summer,” 
we notice that your editors have brought 


to the attention of your readers practically 


every conceivable summer suggestion but 
that of eliminating the dust nuisance. Of 
course, we will admit that no doubt your 
editorial staff all live on paved streets and 
naturally do not have this subject brought 
to their attention, but we believe that in 
some future edition it would be well to call 
your readers’ attention to this provision.” 
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Use and Abuse of Systems of Separate 
Sewers and Storm Drains--Can Their 


Failure Be Prevented ?---Il 
By Harrison P. Eddy 


Metcalf and Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


Remedies for Misuse of Separate Sewers 
and Storm Drains 


REAT care should be exercised in 
7 the selection of the type of sewer 


system to be installed. It should not 
be assumed that separate sewers are more 
advantageous, but conclusion should be 
reached only after careful study of all the 
conditions, including comparative estimates 
of cost. In making such studies due weight 
should be given to the value of the oppor- 
tunity for disposal of roof water into sew- 
ers and to the inequity of affording such 
facilities to a portion of the property own- 
ers and withholding them from others. It 
may be accepted as a fact that residents 
will not tolerate standing water in their 
cellars. In thickly settled communities 
water cannot be allowed to flow over side- 
walks to the street gutters, and, at least in 
the northern portion of the country, roofs 
and areas cannot satisfactorily be drained 
into gutters by pipes passing under side- 
walks. Topography, character of 
climate, present and prospective density of 
population, frequency and intensity of 
precipitation, as well as conditions influenc- 
ing the problem of sewage disposal, are 
among the important considerations bear- 
ing upon such a selection. 

It is possible that the zoning system, 
which is now being favorably considered 
in many American cities, will simplify the 
problem of determining the character of 
sewerage and drainage works to be pro- 
vided. Whereas formerly it was impossi- 
ble in many instances to forecast with 
accuracy the character of development 
which was likely to take place in the dif- 
ferent portions of a city or to provide sys- 
tems to meet all contingencies, the zoning 
system now facilitates more accurate fore- 
casting of future sewerage and drainage 
requirements and there is greater assur- 


soil, 


ance that the assumed future conditions 
will be realized. 

The so-called “English system’ has been 
advocated by some. In this, allowance is 
made in the separate sewers for such roof 
water as abutters may choose, or may be 
permitted, to discharge into them. In some 
places the unlimited disposal of roof water 
in this manner would result virtually in 
a combined system, since roof areas may 
well equal street areas, and where the 
community is thickly settled the extent of 
roofs may be three or four times that of 
the streets. It is doubtful, therefore. if 
the “English system,” so-called, is of very 
general application. It must be conceded, 
however, that some extraneous water will 
reach separate sewers. Some roofs will be 
connected through error or surreptitiously. 


Some cellars will be drained, and some 
defective connections with sewers are 
inevitable. Reasonable allowance must 


therefore be made for such conditions. 

Far greater care should be exercised in 
the construction of separate sewers than 
has been the case in many 
order that the sewers may not 
overtaxed because of large quantities of 
ground water entering them. 

Greater effort should be made to secure 
excellency of workmanship in the construc- 
tion of house connections. In many cases 
sewers have been laid in an excellent man- 
ner and have been reasonably water-tight; 
later, however, through carelessness in the 
making of house connections these systems 
have been subjected to serious abuse. Mr. 
Dittoe has suggested* that 

. . The most logical effective 
method of accomplishing this is the construction 
by the municipality of all connections to the 
public sewers from the building to the street 
sewer and the continuation of municipal control 
over such connections after they are constructed 


instances, in 
become 


Am, Soc. C. E., December, 1921. 
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The sewer department would organize its con- 
struction gangs for this work or would enter 
into annual contracts with responsible contrac- 
tors, and the property owner would pay to the 
city the cost of construction, inspection, and 
recording.” 

“  . It is believed that this method of 
construction would insure better construction 
of the connection at lower cost, would largely 
prevent the misuse of sewers, and would assist 
in securing efficient operation of sewage treat- 
ment processes. Incidentally, it would probably 
arouse a more lively interest on the part otf 
the city officials in the management and mainte- 
nance of the sewerage systems and would like- 
wise remind the public that the system is an 
important feature of the community develop- 
ment and must be controlled in a businesslike 
manner if its value is to be realized.” 

There is much to be said in favor of Mr. 
Dittoe’s Where connections 
are made by contractors, however, the con- 
tractors should be licensed annually and 
should give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of their work, 

More effective control of the construc- 


suggestion. 


tion and maintenance of house connections 
should be secured in many cases. Gener- 
ally such control should be vested in the 
official in charge of the sewer system. When 
connections are to be made, written appli- 
cations therefor should be filed, and writ- 
ten permits for the connections should be 
issued. The official in charge should be 
notified when the work is to be done and 
should provide for the necessary inspec- 
tion. A record of permits issued and used 
should be kept in a book provided for this 
purpose. The inspector's work should also 
be made a matter of record. 

Cooperation between certain municipal 
departments is very important in securing 
satisfactory plumbing and house connec- 
tions. The extent of such cooperation and 
the departments affected depend upon the 
local system of conducting the municipal 
work. The department which has charge 
of plumbing inspection should require the 
filing of sketch drawings showing the work 
contemplated. Before issuing permits for 
such plumbing these drawings should be 
submitted to the official in charge of the 
sewers, for his approval. If the drawing 
shows erroneous connection of roof water 
and fixtures within the building, the sketch 
should be returned to the plumbing con- 
tractor for the necessary revision. Until 
the drawings have received the approval 
of the sewer official, the plumbing per- 
mits must not be issued. It is necessary that 


the plumbing inspectors understand the im- 
portance of the separation of roof water 
from sewage and that they shall conscien- 
tiously carry out the regulations to that 
effect. 

It is also advisable to provide against 
incorrect connection made through error. 
In the city of Philadelphia the usual sewer 
and drain connections are 5 inches and 6 
inches in diameter, respectively; thus it is 
easy to determine with which pipes the 
plumbing systems should be connected. In 
another instance the bells of the cast iron 
pipes inserted into the foundation wall by 
the drain-layers are painted white in the 
case of storm-water drains, and black in 
the case of sewers. 

Complete and accurate records and rec- 
ord drawings of all sewers and drains 
should be filed in the municipal offices in a 
manner which will make them readily 
accessible for reference. Instructions as to 
the proper use of the systems should be 
provided by the engineers having their de- 
sign in charge. Such instructions should 
be in permanent form and so placed, filed 
and disposed as to be always in evidence 
and available. Wall maps, house connec- 
tion application blanks, permit books and 
permit blanks should have displayed prom- 
inently upon them the proper restrictions 
upon the use of, the sewers and drains. 

Suitable statutes or ordinances should 
be enacted to provide for the proper regu- 
lation of house connections. It is expect- 
ing too much of city officials to rely upon 
them to enforce such regulations unless 
they are specifically set forth in the state 
laws or in the mun‘cipal ordinances. Ap- 
pended hereto are excerpts of a few laws 
and ordinances which are typical and may 
be suggestive to any reader who may be 
interested in framing a similar statute or 
ordinance. While a state law is applicable 
to all municipalities within that state, it may 
lend local assistance to have in addition 
thereto the same regulation embodied in the 
municipal ordinances. 

While much can be accomplished by such 
measures as have been suggested herein, 
after all, the success of systems of sepa- 
rate sewers and storm drains must depend 
primarily upon the integrity, loyalty, 
knowledge and backbone of the city offi- 
cials in charge. They should recognize 
that it is one of their important duties, 
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for the faithful performance of which they 
have taken oath, to see to it that the sewer 
and drainage systems are not misused and 
abused. There is no doubt that in many 
instances the strict performance of their 
duty will be unpleasant. In certain aggra- 
vated cases such performance of duty will 
doubtless result in a search for a new posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is the author's firm 
conviction that in many cases systems of 
separate sewers and storm drains can be 
saved from failure only by the loyal per- 
formance of this duty by the city official 
upon whom the responsibility devolves. 


State and Municipal Ordinances 


The General Laws of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts—1921. 


Chapter 83, Section 5.—‘‘In this section surface or 
storm water and such other waters as shall be specified 
by the department of public health shall be designated 
as waters and all other waters and sewage shall be 
designated as sewage. When a town has provided both 
a drain for waters and a sewer for sewage in a pub- 
lie way, the owner of every parcel of land abutting on 
such way or connected with such drain or sewer shall 
arrange his plumbing so that the waters shall be kept 
separate from the sewage; and shall make such con- 
nections with the drain and sewer respectively that 
the waters shall pass into the drain and the sewage 
into the sewer in accordance with the directions of the 
board or officer having charge of the repair and main 
tenance of sewers in such town.” 


Revised Ordinances, City of Worcester, Mass.—1909. 

Chapter XXX, Sec, 2.—“The plumbing and drain- 
ing of all buil« lings, public and private, shall be 
executed in accordance with plans and _ specifications 
previously submitted to and approved in writing by 
the Board of Health. Plans and specifications of such 
plumbing and drainage shall in each case be submitted 
upon blanks in such form as the Board of Health 
shall order, and placed on file in the health department. 
No person shall commence work on such drainage or 
plumbing until such plans and specifications shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Board of 
Health and a permit issued therefor ; 

Chapter XXXIV, Sec. 4.—‘The superintendent of 
sewers shall grant permits to individuals to enter their 
drains into the public sewers and drains, in accordance 
with the terms of this chapter and the rules and regu- 
lations made therefor by the City Council, and shall 
keep a complete record, in books made for that purpose, 
of such permits, giving the name of the street, and 
the number of the estate, if any, name of the owner, 
size and kind of side drain entered, and the name of 
the drain-layer making the entrance, and such other 
facts in connection therewith as may be of importance 
as matter of record.” : 

Chapter XXXIV, Sec. 5.—‘‘Applications for permits 
to connect any private drain with a public sewer must 
be made in writing to the superintendent of sewers, 
by the owners of the property to be drained, or by 
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application must be 
a clear description of the premises to 
lrains required.” 


their authorized attorneys. Said 
accor ] 


ec. 8.—"Drains and private sew 

‘ public sewers shall be of such 

l such grade, and at such depth as the 

city engineer < "mS assistant shall direct. The ex 
pense f suc engineering, not exceeding 50 cents for 
each yur or traction thereof for the engineer, and 25 
cents for each ho r fraction thereof for the rodman, 
shall be paid by ‘the drain-layer applying for the per 
mit, upon the completion of the work . . . .” “All 


work of every kind connected with the laying of such 
drains, including all repairs, shall be subject to in 
spection by the superintendent of sewers and be done 
to his satisfaction. 

; Chapter XXXIV, Sec. 14.—“‘No roof w iter, surface 
lrainage, or other unpolluted water shall be turned 
into a sanitary sewer, but may be turned into surface 
water drains wherever such drains are provided. On 
hill tops and in other places where it is not 
to provide surface water drains, all roof water and 
surface drainage may be discharged directly onto the 
premises of the abutter or into the street gutters, and 
all pipes or conduits passing under or through side 
walks shall be of such material and pattern and 
structed in such manner as shall be directed by 
street commissioner. No surface water shall be so dis 
charged ¢ ) flow over or upon sidewalks. In sections 
of the city provided with combined sewers and where 
surface water drains are not provided, surface water 
may be discharged into said sewers through pipes 
separate and independent from pipes carrying sewage, 
and such pipes shall be laid at such grades, depths 
and to such points as shall be required by the city 
engineer, so that they may be at any future time dis 
connected and connected with main surface water 
drains 

Chapter XXXIV, Sec. 16.—“‘No person as a drain 
layer shall make any entrance into any sewer unless 
he be duly licensed by the license board; and such per 
son so licensed shall give a bond, in a sum not ‘ess 
than one thousand dollars, for the faithful perform 
ince of such work as he may execute, and to make 
d any defects which may appear in any sewer, 
street drain or work done by him, and to remunerate 
the city and any person for loss or damage occurring 
in consequence of any act done under any permit 
granted him 

Chapter XXXIV, Sec. 18.—‘Any drain layer vio 
lating any provision of this chapter shall, in addition 
to the general penalty provided for the violation ot 
these revised ordinances, forfeit his license.” 


intended 


con 
the 


Revised Ordinances of Brockton, Mass 1899. 
Chapter 5, Section 36.—‘“‘No water shall be dis 
charged from the roof of any building, so as to flow 


along or across any sidewalk upon any street in which 
a public drain has been laid; and the conductors for 
such water sh: be made by the ——, of such build 
ing to connect with such drain, under . direction of 


the committee on sewerage and ym dhe on the part 
of the board of aldermen, or such person or persons 
as they may designate thereto.” 

Chapter 28, Sec. 8—‘‘No persons shall enter, or 
attempt to enter, a private drain or sewer into a com 
mon sewer or its connections, or into the underdrain 
onstructed in connection therewith, unless he is duly 
licensed thereto, and no person shall cut into, interfere 
with, or obstruct 2 common sewer.’ 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
1922 convention of the American Society for Munic 
ipal Improvements, 


St. Jerome, Quebec, Has Won a Forestry Prize 


HE cash prize of $250 offered by 
Frank J. D. Barnjum to the munici- 
pality in the province of Quebec that 

inaugurated the best municipal plantation, 
has been won by St. Jerome, in Lake St. 
John County. The money has been paid 


over to the Council, and the good work be- 
gun has thus already received a recom- 
pense. This idea may be an incentive to 
others to give practical effect to their con- 
victions about the necessity for the refor- 
estation of the many denuded lands. 


The Responsibility of the Community 
to the University 


By Dr. L. D. Coffman 


President, University of Minnesota 


HE American city in which is sit- 

uated a university has quite as much 

the duty to discover the ideals of a 
true university and to attempt to adjust it- 
self to those ideals as the university has 
the duty to adjust itself to the practises 
of the community. 

For a number of years I have heard ad- 
dresses and papers on the subject of the 
adjustment of the schools to the community. 
I think the movement thus represented has 
resulted in great good. It has stimulated 
the schools to render new types of service, 
and it has lifted into relief the best things 
that communities stand for; but I have 
never heard a paper read upon the adjust- 
ment of the community to the schools. The 
assumption is wide-spread that progress in 
schools follows in the wake of progress in 
a community, that new ideas, new pres- 
sures, new sanctions are always created 
outside the schools and later reflected in 
the schools. 

They say it is part of the school’s busi- 
ness to study society as it expresses itself 
in given communities, and then to adjust 
itself to the changes that are taking place 
in society. No student of education would 
deny the wisdom of this point of view, nor 
would he minimize the desirability of the 
school’s keeping in touch with the world 
outside, but the point of view that com- 
munities are the only agents of progress 
could hardly be substantiated. Real prog- 
ress is becoming less a matter of hit or 
miss, less a matter of chance, or trial and 
error, as it is sometimes called. True prog- 
ress must be based upon an intelligent ex- 
amination of the facts, upon the work of 
the man in the library or in the laboratory, 
or of the investigator. 


The Establishing of Institutes of Research 

In our large cities, research of almost 
every description is encouraged and sup- 
ported by manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments. No one knows how much 


money is spent in the course of a year for 
private research. It has been estimated 
that between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 
is spent annually for research in the field 
of engineering alone. If the establishments 
that provide this money would concentrate 
by building institutes of research at their 
urban universities and by granting subven- 
tions for maintenance and for work upon 
the various projects in which they are in- 
terested, large salaries could be paid to 
members of the staff, men of unusual capac- 
ity and ability could be retained upon the 
staff, and greater progress could be made 
in the conduct of the research. Further- 
more, it would permit researchers to per- 
petuate their kind, that is, to train other 
men in the technique of research. 


For the Broadening of Life 


Another thing which a city can do for 
the university located within its environs 
is to aid the university in beautifying its 
campus and the environment of the campus. 
Money for the support of the actual work 
of the university is essential to its life and 
development. Gifts should be made to pro- 
vide buildings and books, to endow chairs 
and bureaus of research. Gifts should also 
be made to provide those things which are 
not absolutely essential for classroom in- 
struction or laboratory analysis, but which 
minister in a distinctive and fundamental 
way to the general life of the institution. 

Character is not a matter of intellect 
merely. It is the sum total of all the in- 
fluences that the individual has experienced. 
These outside relationships and contacts, in 
the long run, are quite as important in the 
formation of character as the knowledge 
acquired in the classroom. The city, there- 
fore, should assist in providing all those 
things which aid directly in developing that 
subtle, pervasive and powerful influence 
known as the “institutionality” of the in- 
stitution. An auditorium, a chapel, a cam- 
panile with chimes, a stadium, proper resi- 
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dence halls, beautiful decorations upon the 
walls of the buildings, fine paintings and 
statuary, and a beautiful campus are the 
types of things that I have in mind. 

The university wants these things, be- 
lieves that it needs them, continually em- 
phasizes their importance in the building of 
character. Communities generally recognize 
the need—at least they acquiesce in it—but 
quite as frequently they do little to satisfy it. 
What a tragedy it is to find a university of 
which the people are growing prouder every 
day, located in a great urban center, sur- 
rounded by all kinds of manufacturing 
establishments and hedged in by a network 
of railways, which constantly pour clouds of 
smoke over the campus and _ buildings! 
Every step possible should be taken to cor- 
rect such a condition. It cannot be done 
in a day, but the city planning commission, 
wherever such a commission exists, should 
give consideration to the appearance of the 
neighborhood surrounding the university, 
and should join with the university in pro- 
viding conditions that will make the latter 
as attractive as possible. There is no sub- 
stitute for good books and fine teachers, nor 
is there any substitute for attractive en- 
vironments. 


A Wholesome Environment 
Another condition to which the city should 
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give serious attention is the enforcement of 
law and order and the provision of as 
moral and religious an environment as is 
humanly possible for the young people of 
the university. How disposed we are to 
parade the misdeeds of a student guilty of 
some violation of law! How disposed we 
are when some member of the teaching staff 
trespasses the moral code, to announce it 
to the world with headlines! I hold no brief 
for the misconduct of any one connected 
with an educational institution, and it may 
be that the lurid accounts of their miscon- 
duct have a wholesome effect upon other 
persons connected with the institution; but, 
considering the matter by and large, there 
is little reason why we should expect more 
in the way of citizenship and conduct on the 
part of students and faculties than we do 
of citizens generally. 

Is it possible for a nation to survive when 
it is partly law-abiding and partly law-dis- 
regarding? Is it possible for young people 
to be trained in the ways of righteousness 
and rectitude when their fathers and 
mothers and friends in adult life in the com- 
munity play fast and loose with the ideals 
that they are being taught? Can there be a 
double standard of morals? 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT Abstract of address delivered 


by Dr. Coffman before the Association of Urban Uni 
versities, at the University of Minnesota, November, 
1929 


The Tourist Camp--Asset or Liability? 


‘< HE case against the Tourist Camp” 
as presented by City Manager 

Earl C. Elliott, of Wichita, Kans., 

in the January Number of Tue AMERICAN 
City, has brought to Mr. Elliott a letter 
from Commissioner S. C. Pier, of Portland, 
Ore., a former resident of Wichita, from 
which the following paragraphs are quoted: 
Your experience, as you relate it, certainly 
has not been a happy one, and it is possible that 
it is largely for the reason that your camp was 
not up to the standard necessary for success. 
It is my experience that an auto camp cannot 
be entered into in a half-hearted or small way, 
but that in order to attract a desirable class of 
tourists, it must be quite up to date for the 
care and entertainment of guests. As Com- 
missioner of Finance and Parks and Play- 
grounds of the city of Portland, the supervision 
of the auto camp naturally came under me, and 
I am pleased to relate that after our second 
year’s experience in 1922 we are very enthu- 


siastic over this means of entertaining guests 
from away and giving them a happy and profit- 
able impression of our city. 

At our municipal auto camp last 
beginning May 1 and ending December I, we 
had 11,260 cars, containing 38,376 peopl 
Every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries were represented by one or more Cars 
For example, there were: 

92 cars from New York 

220 cars from Illinois 
261 from Canada 

® from the Hawaiian Islands 
from the Canal Zone 
from China 
from Honduras 
from Mexico 
from New Zealand 
1 from Norway 


season, 


The equipment of our camp includes a com- 
munity house with a large stone fireplace in 
the reception room, comfortable furniture, most 
of the desirable periodicals and a large writing 
desk with pen, paper and ink. An information 
clerk is on duty here. In this building are two 
toilets, one each for men and women. The 


| 
| 

i 
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ENTRANCE AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MUNICIPAL AUTO CAMP, PORTLAND, ORE. 


camp covers 24 acres, beautifully wooded, with 
avenues and camping places, making the entire 
tract available. It is equipped with four bat- 
teries of 16 gas stoves each, and a laundry with 
up-to-date tubs and hot and cold water. The 
ground is completely sewered, and there are 8 
up-to-date toilets located at convenient places 
throughout the camp. Electric lights are to he 
found in the streets, in the building, and over 
the cooking apparatus. There are two large 
outdoor brick and steel-covered cooking fur- 
naces for those who prefer them instead of the 
gas. A double washing rack for cars has been 
provided. Located just at the edge of the camp 
is a store concession carrying a complete line 
of groceries and vegetables, and serving light 
lunches, soft drinks, ice 


illowed to return to the camp until the expira- 
tion of 30 days unless the tourist gives notice 
when he leaves that he desires to return before 
that length of time. 

3y city ordinance the camp must be self- 
sustaining. Last year our total receipts were 
about $12,000. This revenue, the payment of 
which is perfectly satisfactory to the tourists, 
is sufficient for us to maintain the camp and 
add a few improvements each year. I have 
found that tourists who have complained of 
this modest charge are invariably a class of 
people that we do not care to entertain. 

There is a great deal of satisfaction to our 
city government in bringing happiness to such 
a iarge number of people; but, aside from that, 


cream, etc Gasoline and 
oil are furnished at regular 
down-town. rates to those 
who desire that service. 
When a car drives into 
the camp it is registered as 
follows: name of owner 
or chauffeur; number of 
passengers; residence; 
(city and state), and num- 
ber of car. Visitors are 
met at the gate by a keeper 
with a smile. They are as- 
sisted to a location by a 
helper, who has been given 
lessons in courtesy and 
whose business it is to see 
that the tourist is located in 
a satisfactory way Our 
fees are 50 cents per day 
per car for 4 days. If the 
guests desire to remain 
longer, they are given the 
privilege of 6 more days 
without pay, allowing each 


tourist to stay 10 days if he 
desires to do so. No car is 


ONE OF THE CAMP KITCHENETTES 
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returns come to the city by encouraging people 
to come here to locate and by their spending 
during their visit for groceries and material for 
consumption as well as for gifts for those at 
home. I have a record of 17 purchases of real 
estate in the city of Portland by tourists and 
of 7 other visitors who are now located here 
and are doing a profitable mercantile business 
in different lines. No doubt there were many 
more of whom we have no record. I am sure 
that the reports that these tourists have been 
able to take back to their homes of what this 
country has to offer in lands, scenery, climate 
and the varied productions of our soil, our 


Sanitary Obligations 
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rivers and our great shipping port are a big 
factor in the steady increase of population that 
is now coming to Portland Added to the 
knowledge of our opportunities, the fact that 
each guest has been given careful, courteous 
treatment helps mightily in creating an impres- 
sion favorable to our city. You could not con- 
ceive of another advertising medium that would 
stand for as much for the upbuilding of your 
community as a well-conducted auto camp 
bearing.in mind the fact that no auto camp can 
succeed on a free basis, but that there must be 
added to it the dignity of a reasonable charge 
for service. 


of Municipalities to 


Tourists 


HAT it is distinctly the duty of states 
and communities to maintain tourist 
camps to provide the necessary sani- 

tary facilities for the protection of tourists 
and of persons living in the immediate 
vicinity of such camps is strongly empha- 
sized by Minnesota Municipalities in its 
issue of Febraury, 1923. To quote in part: 

“It is estimated that 500,000 automobile tour- 
ists visited Minnesota during the past season. 
This number constitutes an army of approxi- 
mately one-fifth the size of the United States 
troops that went overseas during the world 
war. The army, during the war, was under 
the strictest sanitary regulation, and every pre- 
caution was taken to protect its health. This 
army of tourists which now passes through our 
state and uses the tourist camps provided for 
it, is not so fortunate, for the reason that 
many camps lack sanitary facilities for the 


protection of the people who use them. In- 
sanitary conditions at these camps also make 
it dangerous for those living in the vicinity of 
the camps. 

“Two sanitary provisions are absolutely nec- 
essary in a tourist camp, namely: (1) a safe 
water-supply; and (2) the proper disposal of 
sewage, human excreta, garbage and other 
wastes. Many camps lack both and are a 
menace to the health of the people, and to the 
business interests of the state. cans 

“The measures required to safeguard the 
tourists and the people in the communities 
where tourist camps are located are well 
known, but the problem, as a whole, is not 
simple. It involves: first, an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the situation by the people: 
second, the cooperation of state and local 
authorities and the support of official and 
voluntary organizations; and third and most 
important, the fixing of the responsibility for 
the maintenance of sanitary conditions.” 


$16,000,000 Worth of Water-Supply 


HE property of the Bureau of Water, 

Portland, Ore., based on the histori- 

cal reproduction cost, is valued at 
$16,042,974, according to E. C. Willard, 
consulting engineer, who is making a study 
of the entire Water Bureau. This value 
does not include the estimated worth of 
the water rights, which are naturally high, 
but does include $293,926, representing the 
value of certain privately owned water- 
mains not yet taken over by the Bureau. 
There is also included in this value the 
estimated cost of all services to the curb, 
as these are maintained and replaced by 
the Bureau, although in a large number 
of cases they have been paid for by the 
property owners. 


The tabulation made from this report 
shows that the biggest single item of in 
vestment is the equipment, including pipe 
lines, mains, reservoir, the pumping plant 
and similar equipment. This item alone 1s 
given as $14,550,364. Other items making 
up the total valuation include rights of 
way and easements, $11,380; total lands 
used in operation of property, $770,667 : 
total buildings, fixtures and grounds used 
in property operation, $235,705; total stores 
and working capital, $341,644. land held in 
reserve, $196; total buildings, fixtures and 
grounds held in reserve, $510; equipment 
held in reserve, $15,039, and the invest- 
ment property, $110.469.—The Oregonian, 
Portland, Ore. 


Hints, Helps and Happenings 


4 Commission-Manager Charter with City- 
County Consolidation for Butte Has Been 
Approved by the Montana Legislation 

The bill drafted by Professor A. R. Hat- 
ton to provide for the merging of the cor- 
porate existence of all the cities and towns 
in the county of Silver Bow, Mont., into 
one municipal government under the cor- 
porate name “City and County of Butte,” 
under a commission-manager plan of gov- 
ernment,* was adopted by the Montana 
legislature on February 27. ‘The next 
move in the program of the Butte Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has been the leader 
n the movement for city-county consolida- 
tion in Montana, will be a campaign to se- 


cure the adoption of the consolidation 
charter by the people of Silver Bow County 
ata special election later in the year. 


The American Red Cross Is to Undertake 
a Great Educational Campaign for Public 
Health 

In the Red Cross Courier for March 10, 
announcement is made by Chairman John 
Barton Payne of the intention of the Amer 
ican Red Cross to choose a Director of 
Health Service as soon as a suitable person 
can be found, and to put into effect the 
recommendations, published in full in that 
ssue, of a committee of distinguished 
physicians, surgeons, sanitarians and public 
health officials. 

The report recommends that the public 
health activities which the American Red 
Cross has been carrying on should be deve'- 
oped and coordinated into a health program 
of sufficient appeal to attract a wider 
Chapter response than has hitherto been 
manifest. The report says in part: 

“The charter of the American Red Cross 
clearly lays upon it the responsibility of pre- 
venting, as well as of alleviating, the suffering 
created by preventable disease. Abandonment 
of health activities is therefore out of the ques- 
tion, and if health work is to be performed at 
all it seems to us clear that it will gain 
immensely in efficiency by fuller coordination 
and more definite emphasis. 

“From the standpoint of the public health 


*See article by P. L. Wills in Tr AMPFRICAN 


City for February, 19°38, page 175 


worker and that of the practicing physician, 
your committee believes that there is a unique 
need and a unique opportunity for such a health 
service as the American Red Cross could render 
The protection of the public health is funda- 
mentally a governmental problem; but it is a 
problem which requires for its solution not only 
official action, but also the intelligent and active 
cooperation of the individual citizen. Modern 
wars are not waged by armies alone. The 
munition worker, the transport worker, the 
miner, the farmer, plays a part as essential as 
that of the soldier. The war against disease 
must also be a war of the whole people. Such 
primary requirements as water supply and waste 
disposal systems may be provided and quaran- 
tine regulations enforced by the governments ; 
but the most important problems of modern 
public health can be solved only with the volun- 
tary cooperation of the individual citizen. 

“The object of the public health worker of 
the present day is to change the daily habits of 
life of the woman in the home and of the man 
at the desk and the work-bench. Such a change 
cannot be effected by laws, but only by the slow 
process of education. In recognition of this 
fact the public health movement in the past ten 
years has become more and more definitely 
educational in its very essence. 

“It is in connection with this great educa- 
tional campaign for public health that the Red 
Cross finds its supreme opportunity for lead- 

“The development of health study classes and 
neighborhood health service committees should, 
we believe, form the basic and universal ele- 
ment in a comprehensive health program; and 
the national organization should, in our judg- 
ment, take a definite and vigorous lead in this 
matter by preparing outlines or organization, 
syllabi for lectures and conferences, plans for 
surveys and suggestive standards for health 


programs. 


April 22-28 Will Be National 
Garden Week 

With the endorsement of President Hard- 
ing, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has designated April 22-28, 1923, as 
National Garden Week. In bringing the 
program for the week to the attention of the 
federated clubs and other cooperating 
organizations, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
President of the Federation, wrote: 

“Perhaps nothing could hetp to stabilize our 
minds and spirits in this very tumultuous time 
so much as a profound and intimate realization 
of the steadiness of the universe in which we 
live—its law, its orderliness, its magnificent 
long purposes and occurrences. The garden 
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movement means a great deal more than get- 
ting a little plot of land where the child or 
the grown-up can raise a few sweet peas or 
radishes. It means that contact with the vital- 
ity and reliability and serenity of nature, of 
purposes and fulfillment, of human life as re- 
lated to forces infinitely greater than itself. 
That’s the reason we club women are backing 
Garden Week. We believe in the kind of activ- 
ity that links itself with ordered purpose— 
that sees the day as a part of eternity.” 

A program of suggested talks and events 
for the week can be obtained from Mrs. 
john D. Sherman, Chairman, National 
Garden Week Campaign, 1734 N Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tax Exemption Acts in New York and New 
Jersey Have Been Held Unconstitutional 

On March 21, the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, in a decision td Jus- 


tice Tierney, declared un- = 
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Corporation Counsel George P. 
son of New 


Nichol- 
York City has announced that 
his office will immediately prepare papers 
to have the case carried to the Appellate 
Division (the court of last resort in New 
York State) at the earliest opportunity. It 
is estimated that in New York City alone, 
the valuation of new property which had 
been assumed to be subject to exemption 
under the law is nearly $250,000,000. 

The highest court in the state of New 
Jersey, the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
on March 9 affirmed a decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court about a year ago, in 
which New Jersey's tax exemption act was 
declared unconstitutional. This act, which 
had been adopted by the Legislature in 
1920, exempted from taxation for a period 
of five years all new construction to be used 
for dwelling purposes. In 


constitutioné *hapte 
‘SLUMP IN BUILDING 


handing down the decision, 
Justice Bergen ruled that 


statute authorized the legis- *° the act of 1920 was un 
lative body of a county to . FOLLOWS RULING ON constitutional because it 


termine that new build- 


be exempt from taxation 4 
for local purposes during 4 
construction and for 
limited period thereafter. 
In the decision, Justice Tier- 
ney pointed out the fact 
that the Legislature had not 
enacted a statute exempt- 


or type of building 
throughout the state, but 
had authorized the legisla- 
tive body of any county to 0 
exempt buildings that 
county, irrespective of a 


r 
. ce 
ing from taxation any class ¥ Many Unable to Pay Levy if)1 


Work on Homes Stops Suddenly 
id as Flood of Appeals for 
Relief Is Reeeived. 


“| 60,000 OWNERS AFFECTED! 
Higher Court Upholds ‘‘Un- The 


constitutional’ Ruling R ally 


MARKED DROP 


Fear Expressed 


Crisie Will Come—May Ask 


created an arbitrary classi- 
fication of property and of- 
fended against the organic 
law of the state requiring 
that property be assessed 


i ‘under general laws and by 
° 
: uniform rules according to 


its true value.” 


The Trenton Times Is 

Stimulating Civie Service 
sum of $500 annu- 
5 is set aside by the 
Trenton, N. J., Times for 
the purchase of a Civic 
Loving Cup to be awarded 
to that citizen who in the 


IN PERMITS 


other Housing 


like exemption in other  {s Legisiature to Help G = course of the year has per 
parts of the state. For ,. formed the most consp cu 
that reason, the Supreme ously unselfish service for 
Court holds that the law he the community. he 
in question violates the pro- awarding of the cup rests 
hibition of the constitution number f plans fied for builcirse in with a board representing 
against passing a private the City Commission, the 


The first reaction as reported in 


or local appeal granting the ‘‘New York Times.’’ 

reports show renewed activity, in 

the hope that tax exemption will 

be held constitutional by the 
higher court 


any person, firm or cor- 
poration an exemption from 
taxation on real or personal 


property. The decision states, however, 
that the Legislature might enact a general 
law exempting buildings of the character 


in question from taxation. 


Later Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Contemporary and the 
Symposium, Business and 


Professional Women’s and Teachers’ Clubs 


Nominations are made by citizens, and 
the Board of Award gives consideration to 
Any man, woman or 


other names as well. 
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child may name any other man, woman or 
child, stating the reasons for desiring that 
person’s selection. No worthy achievement 
is barred. Those who make the award 
consider moral, spiritual, physical and 
material service. 

The award for civic service during 1922 
was made on January 28, 1923, with appro- 
priate exercises held in the Capitol Pheater. 
The presentation of the cup to Andrew 
Jackson Berrian was made by Governor 
George S. Silzer, after an address by 
Fdward L. Katzenbach of the Board of 
Award. In commenting on the award in 
a letter to THe AMERICAN City, Walter O. 
Lochner, Secretary of the Trenton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Says: 

“Briefly, Mr. Berrien’s civic contribution was 
his day-in, day-out willingness to serve the 
city’s unfortunate and poor people by planning 
and arranging activities which made for their 
happiness. Mr. Berrien is not a wealthy man, 
so that his contribution was service rather than 
money. And the judges’ recognition of ser- 
vice above wealth met with public approval.’ 


Abolition of County Jails Is Urged by 
Ohio Committee on Penal Conditions 

At a conference on prison condit‘ons in 
Ohio, held at Oberlin, February 15-17, with 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey of New York as 
chairman, a permanent committee was or- 
ganized under the name of the Ohio Com- 
mittee on Penal Conditions. The follow- 
ing statement of objectives was adopted: 

1. The abolition of the county jail as a p'ace 
for serving sentence, and the substitution of 
houses of detention for those awaiting trial or 
held as witnesses ; and the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws regarding the segregation and classi- 
fication of prisoners. 

2. The indeterminate sentence with no mini- 
mum limit for all classes of offenders 

3. The power of the court to suspend sen- 
tence and place convicted offenders on proba- 
tion shall extend to all classes of offenders 

4 The thorough mental, physical and social 
investigation of every person convicted of 
crime or delinquency, with a view to such 
classification and differentiated treatment as 
may best serve the interest of society and the 
individual concerned. 

5. The abolition of the death penalty. 

6. A system of labor which shall furnish to 
every inmate of penal and correctional institu- 
tions work of useful and educational character 
under proper working conditions and at a just 
wage. 

7. The complete elimination of partisan 
politics from the administration of the penal 
system, and especially from the department of 
public welfare, and the board of pardons and 
parcles 
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8. The complete elimination of methods o{ 
harsh discipline in the penal and correctiona! 
institutions of the state, and the substitutio: 
therefor of methods of an educational charac- 
ter, including such a measure of inmate self- 
government as may furnish training in re 
sponsibility, self-control and citizenship 

Professor H. A. Miller of Oberlin Col- 
lege is chairman of the permanent commit 
tee. 

Milwaukee Is to Adopt a Modern System of 
House Numbering and Street Naming 

The Common Council of Milwaukee on 
March 5 adopted an ordinance containing 
the recommendations of the local Commis 
sion on House Numbering and Street 
Naming, which will bring to a successful 
conclusion the long struggle to establish 
two proper base lines for the entire c'ty 
of Milwaukee and the principle of 100 
house numbers to the block. At present 
Milwaukee is handicapped by ei ght differ- 
ent base lines and four different systems 
of numbering, a large duplication of street 
names, and the designation of through 
streets by different names in various sec- 
tions of the city. The new ordinance will 
not go into effect until January 1, 1925, 
giving business firms sufficient time to dis- 
pose of stock on hand bearing the old street 
and number designations. 

The City Club of Milwaukee has been 
very active in advocacy of the new plan, 
which has also had the support of many 
other civic organizations. 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents Is Studying Municipal Purchasing 
Methods 

The recently organized Research De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents is making a study of 
governmental purchasing in the various 
state, county and municipal units in the 
United States and Canada. A collection is 
being made of statutes, ‘ordinances and 
facts on centralized purchasing, from which 
data of particular interest to city admin’s- 
trators will be made available from time to 
time through the columns of THe AMert- 
can City. Some of this information has 
heen found of immediate practical value 
in various states where centralized govern- 
mental purchasing is a live issue. Until it 
is published the Association will be glad 
to reply to requests for information ad- 
dressed to its Research Department at 19 
Park Place, New York City. 
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Cash Savings on Asphalt Streets 


Municipal Asphalt Piant at Portland, Oregon, Cuts Contractors’ Prices for 
New Construction and Maintenance 


By A. L. Barbur 


Commissioner of Public Works, Portland, Ore. 


N 1918 the city of Portland faced a very 

difficult problem, A large and rapidly 

increasing mileage of pavement was 
passing out from the contractors’ respon- 
sibility, and the city was assuming the duty 
of maintaining the pavements, dependent 
entirely upon the contractors. The paving 
contractors, having no desire to burden 
themselves with the maintenance work, 
charged all-maintenance repairs at a sched- 
ule rate for utility repairs. This schedule 


= 


high prices charged for materials, it was 
almost an impossibility to get any repair 
work done at all, and, furthermore, it be- 
came evident that the proper maintenance 
of the streets at the scheduled rates would 
be a burden entirely beyond the financial 
powers of the city. 

Under these circumstances, the City 
Council decided that the only way out of 
the difficulty was the erection of its own 
repair plant. A site was leased and a small 
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MUNICIPAL ASPHALT PLANT, PORTLAND, ORE., SHOWING CONVENIENT LOCATION FOR 


WATER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION OF MATERIALS 


was based on a series of concentric circles 
or zones, the inner zone with a radius of 
1% miles, the second with a radius of 2 
miles, and thereafter the radius increased 
by increments of half-miles to the fourth 
and last zone. The minimum charge in the 
various zones for the first square yard 
varied from $5 in the first or inner zone to 
$9 to any point beyond the last or four- 
mile zone. The charge per square foot for 
all area in excess of one square yard is the 
same in all zones. 

During the war, however, on account of 
the unprecedented labor conditions and the 


plant constructed at a cost of about $9,000. 
The city then assumed the duty of making 
its own repairs—both maintenance work on 
such streets as the contractors were no 
longer under obligations to maintain, and 
all public utility repairs. 

In spite of the great increases in the 
cost of labor and material, the schedule 
above-mentioned, which was made in 1913, 
was adopted as the basis of charge for util- 
ity repairs, an attempt being made to do the 
maintenance work at actual cost. By actual 
cost is meant that due allowance was made 
for depreciation of the entire plant, such as 


t 
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MUNICIPAL PAVIN, P tog . 
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buildings, machinery and all equipment, the 
necessary overhead for supervision and 
other expense, and a fixed charge per 
square yard for maintenance of the pave- 
ment itself. 


Saving on One Job Paid for Plant 

After the repair plant had been in opera- 
tion for several months, it was requisitioned 
by the Bureau of Parks to pave Terwilliger 
Boulevard, a scenic driveway under its 
jurisdiction, with asphaltic concrete resur- 
facing for a distance of about 11% miles. 
This work consisted of laying 22,464 square 
yards of pavement 2 inches thick. The 
total cost of the wearing surface amounted 
to only $13,972.61, making a unit price of 
$.622 per square yard. At the time this 
work was performed, the prices asked by 
contractors for bitulithic surfacing ranged 
from $1.25 to $1.45 per square yard. In 
other words, the saving to the taxpayers on 
this piece of work alone was more than 
the total cost of the original pay ing plant. 

Because of persistent demands from the 
public for lower prices, the city decided to 
go more deeply into the paving business. 
rherefore, in the spring of 1920 the city 
made an appropriation sufficient to erect 
and equip a complete bituminous paving 
plant on a parcel of land owned by the city 
and centrally located along the water- 
front. The plant as illustrated has a maxi- 
mum capacity of 2,000 square yards of 
asphaltic concrete per day, and represents 
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an investment of $93,000. This plant is 
complete in every detail, with a dock and 
storage bunkers for sand and crushed rock, 
and is equally accessible by either rail or 
boat. 

Since the plant was completed and active 
operations commenced, its success has been 
phenomenal. By November 30, 1921, the 
end of the second fiscal year, a total of 
253,129.4 square yards of pavement had 
been laid under contract alone at a saving 
of $175,904.76 under the lowest contractors’ 
bids. This amount represents an actual 
saving to each and every property owner 
along the streets paved. 

In addition to this direct saving to the 
property owners, the paving plant has in 
this three-year period of operation (from 
April, 1920, to November 30, 1922) earned 
a profit of $40,467.93 for the General Fund, 
and a surplus of $36,612.70 on the original 
investment of $93,000. 

Since the paving plant has been in opera- 
tion, there has been a very noticeable de- 
cline in the contract prices on pavement 
except those on which the city engineer 
for good engineering reasons called for 
concrete pavement, thus allowing the pav- 
ing plant no opportunity to compete. The 
immediate rebound to high prices by the 
contractors as soon as they were relieved 
from competition is in itself ample proof 
that the municipal paving plant has justified 
its existence, and is securing just and equit- 
able prices for the property owners. 


NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF BROADWAY, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Dunfiux units with 1,000- and 250-candle-power incandescent lamps 
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St. Louis Water-Works Extension Assured 


ITH the passage of the $12,000,000 

bond issue for additional water- 

works in St. Louis, on February 9, 
1923, the water shortage which threatened 
to affect the city within five years has been 
definitely eliminated. The new water-works 
are to be located on the Missouri River, 8 
miles above St. Charles and about 14 miles 
west of the St. Louis city limits. It is pro- 
posed to purchase some 250 acres of land 
along the river and in time to improve it 
with walks, drives, shrubbery, trees and 
flowers, just as are all the grounds around 
the present water-works station. 

The works themselves will be built on 
the river bank, similar to the plant at the 
Chain of Rocks, in that there will be engine 
houses, shops, settling basins and filters. 
From the pumps, 72-inch steel pipe will be 
laid in the strip of land purchased for that 
purpose, and later this strip, 150 feet wide, 
may serve as a route for a wide boulevard, 


On the Calendar 


Aprit Ara, 

Tri-State Water and Light Association of the Caro 
linas and Georgia. Annual convention. Secretary, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 

Aprit 30-May 2.—Battimore, Mp. 

National Conference on City Planning. 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

May 7-11.—AtTLanta, Ga. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mid-bien- 
nial meeting. Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, George 
W. Plummer, 878 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
May 8-10.—New York, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. Skin 
ner, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

May 8-10.—Cuicaco, Irv. 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual meet- 
ing Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 9-10.—Brvan, Tex. 

League of Texas Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Frank M. Stewart, Government Re 
search Division, Bureau of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

May 16-23.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Conference of Social Work. 50th Anni- 
versary Session. Secretary, William H. Parker, 25 
East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 21-25.—Derroit, Micu. 

American Water Works Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 153 West 7ist 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

May 21-25.—-Mempuis, TENN. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 
— convention. Secretary, A. T. Felt, Alexandria, 

Junr 4-8.—New York, N. Y. 

National Electric Light Association. Annual con- 

vention. Executive Manager, W. H. Aylesworth, 29 


Annual 
130 East 


West 39th Street, New York, N. Y 


paved and lined with trees. These steel 
mains will terminate in a 200,000,000 gallon 
reservoir to be built on a 52-acre tract of 
land now owned by the city and located on 
the Olive Street Road at Bonhomme Road. 

Other steel mains will carry the water 
from the reservoir to the city limits, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. The first of these 
mains will connect at the city limits near 
Manchester Avenue with the present sys- 
tem of cast iron pipe, now supplying the 
city. It is probable that this main will also 
eventually supply Maplewood, Webster and 
Kirkwood with water. Some time about 
1927 it is estimated that 30,000,000 gallons 
of water per day will be needed to supply 
the southern portion of the city, and thus 
relieve the draft 
works. 


on the existing water- 
By 1940 not less than 80,000,000 
gallons per day will be supplied by the Mis- 
souri River works and other steel mains 
terminating at the city limits. 


of Conventions 


June 11-14.—Hamitton, Onr. 

Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, George A. McNamee, 909 New Birks 
Building, Montreal, Quebec. 


June N. Y. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. An 
nual convention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of 
Police, Wilmineton, Del 
June 12-14.—Burrato, N. Y, 

Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials of 
the State of New York. Annual convention Secre 


tary, William 
Albany, N Y 
June 18-21.—-Wicnita Farris, Tex 


P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, 


Southwest Water Works Association Annual con 
vention Secretary, R. D. Morgan, Mexia, Tex 

Junr Wis 

National Association of Compftrollers and Account 
ing Officers innual convention Secretary, Mark 
M. Foote. Comptroller’s Office, Chicago, Ill. 
June 20-21.—Fartrautt, Minn 

League of Minnesota Municipalities Annual con 
vention. Executive Secretary, Morris B. Lambie, The 
Municipal Reference Bureau, University of Minne 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn 
23-26.—RicuMonp, VA 

International Association of Fire Engineers in 


nual convention 
Hall, Yonkers, N. 
Octorer 29-31.—Cincinnati, 

National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries Annual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph F. Leopold, 301 Crocker -Building, Des Moines 
Towa. 
Novemper 12-16.—Mempuis, TENN. 

American Society for Municipa Improvements. An 
nual convention. l 


Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City 


Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown 
P. O. Box, 234, St. Petersburg, Fla 
Novemper 13-15.—Wasuincton, D. C 

City Managers’ Association 
Secretary, John G, Stutz, Lawrence, Kans, 


fnnual convention 


-hamber 


Commerce Activities 
ins Public Affairs 


Naugatuck to Have an Athletic and 
Recreational Park 

NAUGATUCK, 
raised by public subscriptions in Naugatuck 
from January 20 to 26 in a campaign con 
ducted by the Chamber of Commerce fot 
an athletic and recreational park. This 
amount will be sufficient for the purchase 
of the land and for the carrying out of the 
major portion of the project. Each sub- 
scriber is given 14 months in which to 
pay his subscription, 


Conn.—Over $68,000 was 


[wo important features of the campaign 
were the folder headed “For Every Citizen 
of Naugatuck,” and the campaign button, 
herewith reproduced. The inside of the 


folder made a’ single quarto page, at t! 
top of which was the proposed plan, 
illustrated. All its features were noted, a: 
below, across the page, was the displa 
head, “An Athletic and Recreational Pa: 
for Every Citizen of Naugatuck!” f: 
lowed by these statements: 

No community in Connecticut is a great: 
lover of athletics than Naugatuck. 

Our football and basketball teams are seco: 
to none in the state. 


Yet Naugatuck has no Athletic Park ack 


quate to her needs. 


Pioper facilities for rest and recreation a: 


vital to the development of a busy communi! 


This Park can be developed for much |k 
money NOW than later. 


PLAN OF NAUGATUCK’S NEW ATHLETIC AND RECREATION PARK 


1. Main field for exhibi- 4. Girls’ playground 
tion games 5. Tennis courts 
2. Grandstand 6. Open pavilion for 
3. ome playground and dancing 
2 diamond 


7. Auditorium for danc- 10. Practise field and 


ing, roller skating, parking space 
concerts, etc. 11. Men’s Quoit Club 
8. Trolley landing 12. 8 ig pool 


9. Main entrance and 
driveway 
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A present unsightly portion of our commu- 
nity would be transformed into a most attrac- 
tive entrance. 

The measure of a city’s pride is in her public 
parks. 

Next was stated 

THE PROPOSITION 


It is proposed to secure the ‘‘Culver Meadow’’ 
property, ‘‘Firemen’s Field’’ and Hotchkiss prop- 
erty, all on South Main Street, and consisting of 
about seventeen and one-half acres, for a Recreation- 
al and Athletic Park. About three acres at the north 
end of this tract would be available for NEW 
INDUSTRIES. It is proposed to develop the re- 
maining fourteen and one-half acres into a Recrea- 
tional and Athletic Park second to none in com- 
munities the size of Naugatuck. 

The park plan, as shown in the cut above, is a 
possible development of this tract. What can be 
done depends entirely upon the amount of funds 
available. Our park when completed will need such 
features as a football and baseball field, and grand- 
stand with seating capacity of around fifteen 
hundred, augmented by knockdown bleachers, seat- 
ing perhaps five thousand more. There should be 
an auxiliary athletic field, a girls’ playground, a 
boys’ playground, tennis courts, shower baths and 
dressing rooms, dancing pavilion, picnic grounds, 
etc. And if funds permit, such features can be 
added as a swimming pool and an auditorium for 
basket ball and roller skating. If found practical, 
an ice skating field would be arranged for winter 


= THIS IS DOING THE JOB THE WAY 
NAUGATUCK ALWAYS DOES IT 

In order that this park may always be of 
the greatest service to all the citizens and 
properly cared for, it is the plan of the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce to form a separate organization, 
free from any conflicting political or pri- 
vate interests, to have charge of the de- 
velopment and management of the park. 
\ board of nine trustees has been sug- 
gested, each trustee to be appointed for a 
term of three years, and to serve under the 
rotary system, so that there will be three 
retiring and three new trustees each year. 

We still have on hand 
about three thousand of the 
unique buttons which were 
ordered for this successful 
campaign, and we should 
be glad to dispose of these 
at a reasonable price to any 
organization that would find them of ser- 


vice. LOYD L. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Naugatuck Chamber of Commerce 


When Attending The New York 
Convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, visiting secretaries and 
other delegates are invited to make 
their business headquarters at the new 
offices of THe AMERICAN City, 443 
Fourth Avenue (cor. of 30th Street). 
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Items from Berkeley's Effective 
Program 

BERKELEY, The Berkeley Cham 
ber of Commerce has recently initiated and 
assisted in carrying to an overwhelming 
tory a city manager amendment to the city 
charter. The measure was carried by 
vote of almost two to one 

\ comprehensive business and industrial 
survey of the city has just been completed 

We have formed an organization for 
reducing mortality rates and have chal 
lenged the 63 cities in our class to a year’s 
contest in mortality reduction. 

Our Arts and Crafts Committee has 
established a shop where the work of one 
hundred craftsmen and artists resident in 
Berkeley is exhibited and sold, thus help- 
ing to establish Berkeley as an important 
art center. 

The Chamber is conducting a series of 
chamber music concerts by resident artists, 
with an average attendance of 300 to 400 
every other Saturday evening 

Work is under way for the third annual 
Chamber of Commerce Fair. 

We are also working toward a compre 
hensive ¢ity plan. 

CHARLES KEELER 


Managing Director, Berkel er 
merce. 


A Tree-planting Holiday 

Cuico, Carir—Over two hundred Am- 
erican elm trees and seventy-five pistachio 
trees were planted along the highway be 
tween Chico and the Durham State Land 
Settlement on Washington’s Birthday, 1923, 
through the efforts of the Chico Chamber 
of Commerce. More than one hundred 
and fifty citizens of Chico and Durham 
turned out with pieks and shovels, and by 
noon the entire joh was completed, the 
trees were planted and tied, and guards 
were placed around all the trees. The suc- 


cess of the day was greatly furthered | 


the splendid cooperation of the members 
of the Business Women’s Club of Chico 
who prepared and served a hearty luncheon 
to the workers. 

The results of that day of intensive work 
will serve to benefit generations of citizens, 
tourists and wayfarers and to testify to the 
efficacy of cooperative effort. 


THEODORE GRADY, TR., 
Secretary, Chico Chamber of Commerce 
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Modernize 


The “Caterpillar’s”* field 
of usefulness is by no 
limited to road 


means 
making. There is a “Cat- 
erpillar”* of size and 


capacity for every power 
need. On farm or ranch, 
in the mining, oil 
and lumber industries, 
for snow removal and 
other civic work— 
wherever power and en- 
durance are at a pre- 
mium, the “Caterpillar”* 
has no real competitor. 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


63 When writing to Advertisers 


AMERICAN CITY 


Your Equipment 


Are the dirt and gravel streets and alleys of your town graded 
and maintained as they should be—or are they muddy and 


full of ruts? Now is the time to put the “Caterpillar”™* to 
work. Your town doesn’t own a “Caterpillar’*? It should 
R. H. Kimball, Supt. of Paving, Colorado Springs, say- 
“In two years our “Caterpillar’* already has done sufficient 
work to wipe off entirely its first cost, and we expect it to 
give more years of satisfactory service.”” Progressive cities 
and towns all over the country are using “Caterpillars”* 

clusively because no other machine can provide such eco- 
nomical power for grading, leveling, maintenance, scarif ying. 
hauling materials or garbage disposal trains, for snow re- 
moval, dirt moving, park improvement, and other public 


works. Fremont, Nebr.; Brookline, Mass.; New York; Iron- 
wood, Mich.; San Antonio; Chicago; Spokane; Minne- 
apolis; Portland, Me.; Dallas; Gloversville, N. Y; Terra 


Haute; Dodge City, Kan.; Duluth; Laramie, Wyo., are typica! 
of the hundreds of “Caterpillar’*-equipped municipalitic-. 
As a public official you are interested in modernizing the 
road-making equipment of your community. Our booklet. 
“Caterpillar”* Performance, will interest you. Send for copy. 


* There is but one “Caterpillar”—Holt builds it. 


THE HOLT MBG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 


Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 


Omaha, Neb. 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Holt Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Canadian Holt Company, 
Montreal. 
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Working to Make Chicago Safe 

Cuicaco, ILt—Business executives are 
more and more appreciating that preven- 
tion is of greater importance than cure. 
Upon this premise is based the plan of the 
Chicago Safety Council, organized in 1920, 
in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council, as a department of the Chicago 
\ssociation of Commerce. Encouraged and 
inspired by two years of successful, result- 
setting activities, the Council has now un- 
dertaken an enlargement of its operations, 
and 1923 promises to witness an improve- 
ment of the first order in Chicago’s accident 
and fire record. 

The Executive Committee of the Council 
has definitely apportioned the expenditures 
of its budget of $100,000 to cover current 
year operations. This committee is com- 
posed of representative business executives 
and experts in charge of safety and fire 
prevention programs for some of Chicago's 
largest industrial enterprises, and recog- 
nizes that the Safety Council provides fcr 
the great community subject to its influence 
a type of organization identical to that in 
effect with the leading industries of the 
country. Fires and accidents caused an 
economic loss in this district in 1922 esti- 
mated at upwards of $25,000,000. Here is 


CITY COLLECTOR'S OFFICE | 
CITY OF Crecaco 


SAFE DRIVERS 


TO CHICAGO MOTORISTS 


1 As the City Execwtiwe charged with the issuance of Vehscle Licenses oC, 
bespeak the ecuve COOPERATION of our efforts w MINIMI 
DEATH and INJURY due to the operstion of 


| 

EXPERIENCE DEMONSTRATES beyond question that 904 of these unfortunate 

cast ALTIES ARE PREVENTABLE by | 


(e) COMPLIANCE with the LAW. eapeciaily with respect w SPEED. } 
(>) EXERCISE of CARE by all coscerned, inc! 
(c) Literal COMPLIANCE with the ADMONITION to STOP, LOOK and LISTEN 
at ALL railroad CROSSINGS 
(4) PRACTICE rdinary COURTESY of the ROAD. 
EXHIBITING OTHER MOTORISTS and the saine 
EGARD as you EXPECT 
(f) REMEMBERING the CHILD cannot ex 
JUDGMENT as on edukt when CROSSING” the or PLAYING 
the STREET . YOU MUST THINK FoR IT 


3. CASUALTIES due to Al sTOMOBILES have now reactied ALARMING propor: 
tons and it is to the interest of the mot well as the great public of Chicago tbat 
ao IMPROVEMENT be EFFECTED IMME DIATEL Y 


cago and Cook County in 1922. 738 MEN WOMEN and CHILDREN were 
= manner end 248 of thes oumber were CHILDREN uader 16 years of 


S The Police Department. public suthorities 
and other civic agencies are working earnestly to mpprove 
but Botwithatanding this effort the TOLL AUTOM LE CON. 
TINUES to INCREASE 


propese therefore. as « measure co-operation with all agenc: 
ths extremely »mportant problem. THAT EVERY CHICAGO MOTORIST RESOLVE 
that 1823 be will be SAFE DRIVER tee herein. study the MOTOR 
VEHICLE LAWS of this City and State and thus DO his SHARE im conserving the 
LIVES and LIMBS of our PEOPLE 

7 Surely YOUR LIFE and the LIVES of THOSE WHO RIDE WITH YOU are 
worth the smal! effort and time required to WARRANT SAFE DRIVING onder ei ctr 
cumstances! 


& SAFETY FIRST HUMANITARIAN—AND IT PAYS! 


AGE ZYLSTRA 


Chicago. Jan. 2 1903. City Collector 


THIS LETTER IS DISTRIBUTED WITH ALL 
TAX LICENSES IN CHICAGO 


the Safety Council program for 1923 to 
reduce this loss: 


others Specific action will be t I 
The arrangement has the s port t the Chief 
Police, who will take sumn iry t 

3 Teach Safety in Schools. 
children will be trained this 5 y 3 
prevention This method teaches respect for ¢ 
as well as the practise ot care Parents 
ested throug the children Junior S n 
will be formed and the plan extended throug t 
Chicago industrial area. 

4. Train Industrial Workers The Safety Cour 
will operate three safety supervisors’ 
three foremen’s instruction courses 
ols for chauffeurs 
and an instruction course in first 
Sanitation 


} 


workers; two scl 


road, teaching safety by example and prece 
motorists ; 

6 Safety Week A campaign, des 
the public with the fact that 75 per cent of 
are preventable by compliance with the law r 
exercise of care, will be operated on an intensi 


high-powered basis 


parks and organize the su 
t +} 


ulletin boards will be installed ! irt 
maintained at filling l 
pl aces aS a means f continuously keeping the 
dent problem before the 1 

10. District Safety Councils.—Intensive fety 
tivities will be organized and directed in ten or more 
districts of Chicago and the adjoini: highly de 


Stations, g 


oped communities 
H TAR RY 1 


Secretary, The Safety ( 


A Community Orchestra 
SPRINGFIELD, IL..—For two 
Springfield Chamber of ( through 
a special committee, fostered and assisted 
the Springfield Civic Orchestra, until it had 
established itself in the hearts of the citi- 


years the 
mmerce, 


zens as one of the most valuable adjuncts to 
community life. Last December the Cham 
ber gave a dinner in honor of the orchestra 
—which has grown to nearly 50 members 
—and invited the public to attend. The 
orchestra was present in a body and played 
several fine numbers. At the close of the 
musical program, the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce special committee 
moved that a Civic Orchestra Association 
should be formed that night and that all 


music lovers and citizens interested in the 


4 
308 
| 1. Enforce the Law.—Disregard of vehicle laws : 
must be stopped Law enforcement aget t 
and state must be s rted “4 
Fifty per cent of arrests to-da 
By making favoritisr ssible tit 
; the police and courts in the perfort ance f 
4 duty and pror ting respect for t iw 1 all 
classes, the Safety ( incil n do reat wor 
make life safe in streets 
Vigilance \ 2tlance rga tior 
formed of 500 picked men w will st 
rt 
i 
i 
rivers’ Clul sat torists 
ot will be organized in a Safety Club, pledged to o! = 
:? the law refull f the 
ress 
the 
nmsive 
1t i nile Safety Committee w 
| | r"Suvenile bodies 
ndry juvenile bodies of 
aded lent and Gre sitnatins 
and | S. Prevent Fires An annual Fire Prevention Week ‘ 
*ro will he operated in connection with the anniversary of ; 
j the Chicago Fire of October 9, 1871: an instructior i 
| H course will be given in fire prevention 
| 
: 
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Abo Barber Greer 


yg Parber-Greene Loader at work in Old Town, Maine. 
ne Municipal Loader loading snow. 


AMERICAN CITY 


How Old Town Handles Crushed Rock 


In summer the Municipal Loader replaces a pang with 


one man—in winter it replaces 60 snow s 


N the fall of 1921, the city of Old 

Town, Maine, stored a great deal of 
crushed stone. By spring so much sand, 
dust and leaves were mixed with it that 
it wasn’t fit for use. But they had a 
Barber-Greene Loader. They put a '% 
inch screen, 10 feet !ong, under its spout. 
Then they turned a % inch stream of 
water across the chute. 


The crushed rock was washed clean by 
the time it got into the trucks. 


More important to most cities is the fact 
that the Barber-Greene Loader replaces 
a gang of shovelers with one man—so 
that the stone supply, instead of being a 
drag on thework, becomes a paceemaker. 


In Bartlesville, Okla., a Barber-Greene 
was used to load stone into horse carts 
on city paving work and did away with 
all stone shoveling at the storage piles. 


ovelers 
In Oak Park, Illinois, Barber-Greenes in 


1922 were so effective in loading sand 
and stone that not a single shoveler was 
used, not even for cleaning up. 
Even in Tokyo, Japan, where labor is 
cheap, the municipality uses a Barber- 
Greene to save money and speed the 
work. The new Barber-Greene Munici- 
pal Loader has the additional advantage 
of having a removable boom so it can be 
converted into a snow loader in winter. 
Chicago says that in handling snow the 
Barber-Greene replaces 60 shovelers; 
Albany says that it is over 30 times as 
fast as hand labor; ‘Boston “L” officials 
say that for them it is equivalent to 150 
men. Because of the threatened scarcity 
and high cost of shovel labor the Munic- 
_ Loader will be especially popular 
year. Send now for de prices, 


and performance records. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 
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upbuilding of the community should be in- 
vited to join. Membership dues were fixed 

t $5 per season, each membership entitling 
the holder to two season tickets to the con- 
certs of the orchestra. 

The membership of this new organization 
has grown to 600 and is still going up. At 
the first concert after the formation of the 
\ssociation, 1,500 people were in atten- 
dance, proving that the orchestra has fully 
established itself in the city of Springfield. 

E. JENKS, 


Secretary, Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber Puts Trolley Across the 
Thames 

New Lonpon, Conn.—A new highway 
bridge was recently opened across the wide 
Thames River, connecting New London 
and its territory with eastern New Eng- 
land. For some time the receiver of a de- 
funct and bankrupt trolley system that 
operated a trolley line to the river’s edge, 
where it connected with a toll ferry, had 
wished to operate his trolley across the 
bridge and into New London—a plan that 
profitable. The 
courts would not grant a franchise for this 
line unless there was sufficient financial 
assurance as to the reliability of the enter- 
prise. 

The New London Chamber of Commerce 
then went into the trolley business. A com- 
mittee of the Chamber agreed to obligate 
the Chamber to underwrite the amount 
necessary to satisfy the court. This com- 
mittee then went out among the members 
and raised in subscriptions approximately 
$20,000. The community now has a new 
and successful avenue of transportation 
across the river, direct into the business 
center of the city. 

A formal opening ceremony was held by 
the Chamber, dedicating the new trolley. 
The Mayors and the Town Councils of the 
cities on both sides of the river met in the 
middle of the bridge, there shook hands 
and pledged themselves to renewed efforts 
to help each other and their respective com- 
munities to be better, bigger and busier in 
every way. The first two days of the cele- 


would unquestionably be 


bration were devoted to a big “Suburban 
Trading Day,” in which some 200 mer- 
chants participated under the direction of 
the Chamber. 

As far as we know, this is the first time 


397 


that a chamber of commerce ha 


iS gone into 
the trolley business and made a su 
the venture. 


“CA 7 
ccess ot 


JAMES 
Manager, New London Char 


HAMMON 
Playgrounds Equipped and Super- 
vised 

FinpLay, Onto.—The children of Find- 
lay were provided with equipped and super- 
vised playgrounds last summer by the Play- 
grounds Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Eleven prominent and interested 
ladies volunteered in this work. They raised 
the funds to provide playground equipment 
at the 


larger and more centrally located 
schools and secured also the services of two 
supervisors. In addition to this paid super- 
vision, the ladies spent much of their time 
in the playground work, mingling with the 


children and teaching games. 


The 


proved popular with the children and their 


story-telling class, as_ illustrated, 


mothers. Each of the committee ladies 
helped in this work, leaving the more strenu- 
ous exercises to the paid supervisors. 

Over 1,200 children of Findlay were di- 
rectly served by the playground movement. 
The mothers always felt safe in sending 
them to the playgrounds, knowing that they 
would be out of mischief and out of danger. 
The average daily attendance at the Lincoln 
School playground alone was 187. 


O. O. McLEISH, 
Managing Secretary, Findlay Chamber of Commerce. 


How Is It in Your Town? 
Some live in a town to live; 
Some live in a town to die; 

But why permit those there to live 
Who permit their town t 
Ben H. BusMann. 


die? 
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THE MOST DEPENDABLE CRAWLER TRACTOR 

A PAYING INVESTMENT 


| 
Contractors and municipal departments having 
large dirt-moving projects in prospect should in- | 


| 


vestigate Monarch industrial tractors which have 


l been the means of increasing the profits or sav- 
ing taxpayers’ money on many grading and 
hauling jobs. This super-tractor is built to 

stand the heaviest demands made upon it 365 


days in the year. Simplicity of construction, 
accessibility and high grade material are Monarch 
qualities. 


Let us send you the story of the trip of a stock 
Monarch Industrial Tractor from Watertown, 
Wisc., to New Orleans, La. This story with 
“Monarch Facts” will demonstrate the depend- 
ability of this tractor which has increased profits 
on many large road jobs and is an ideal machine 
| for opening roads in winter. 


MONARCH TRACTORS 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 
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Financing Child Welfare Movements 
By Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. 


HAT more important work can any 

city undertake than to make it the 

best possible place for the rearing 
of children! We now know what is neces- 
sary to save the lives of children. We have 
reduced our infant death rate from I40 to 
85 per thousand in the last two decades, 
and we might easily run this down to 35 
or 40 if we would but put into practise 
what we already know about child hygiene. 
We could also run our rate of juvenile 
delinquency down to a quarter or a third 
of what it now is, if we would undertake 
a wide program of community welfare. 
Public morality is purchasable if the city 
is willing to pay the price. 

But whenever anything of this sort is dis- 
cussed, someone always raises objection to 
any increase in taxes. To carry out a com- 
prehensive program would cost America the 
price of one or possibly two battleships. 
Many communities have worked for a low 
tax rate in the feeling that a low tax rate 
was desirable, and that thereby they made 
the city a cheaper place to live in. Both 
of these points of view are, I think, a mis- 
take. I have never yet heard of a man who 
boasted of the small allowance he gave his 
wife to keep house on, because it is real- 
ized that if the wife has only a small allow- 
ance, the house will not be as well kept as it 
would be if she had more. The same is true 
of our municipal housekeeping. We can- 
not buy as much education for ten thousand 
dollars, as we can for twenty thousand dol- 
lars, nor as much street lighting, or paving, 
or anything else that makes an up-to-date 
city. The city that boasts of a low tax rate 
is always a Nineteenth Century city instead 
of a Twentieth Century city. 

If we look back two hundred years, we 
find that there were then no public schools, 
no fire departments, no police departments, 
no park departments, or dozens of other 
departments which are now found in our 
city governments. All these new move- 
ments have increased the value of property 
and made the city more attractive as a 
place of residence. They have added also 
somewhat to the tax rate. But the amount 
we pay in taxes is always a small propor- 


tion of our expenditures, 


and in any well- 
governed 


city it reduces our private ex- 
penditures by more than its sum. If we 
should wish to reduce our tax rate as much 
as possible, the best thing for us to d 
would be to drop our public schools. This 
would cut our taxes in two, or perhaps 
divide them by three, but it would be much 
more expensive to send our children to pri- 
vate schools than to public schools. While 
our taxes would be less, the city 
more expensive as a place 


would be 
of residence. It 
is believed that this is true of most move- 
ments for child welfare. They add much 
to the happiness and efficiency and morality 
of child life. They make the city more at- 
tractive as a place of residence; and they 
take from private expenditures more than 
their actual sum. Under existing circum- 
stances America must solve this problem of 
child welfare not merely 
for the world. 


for herself, but 


Several notable experiments in this field 
are now being carried on. Three 
the city of Framingham, Mass., received an 
appropriation of $10,000 for a 


years ago 


series of 
years from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in order to eliminate tuberculosis 
from the city. In the three years since this 
experiment was started, it has cut the death 
rate from tuberculosis nearly in tw 
at the time run the rate of infant 
mortality (children dying during their first 
year) down to 61 per 1,000. 


and 
same 


There is now 
being carried on in the city of Mansfield, 
Ohio, an experiment of the utmost promise. 
This is being conducted by the National 
Child Health Council, in order to work out 
model conditions in child health. The Red 


Cross has furnished $200,000 for this 
experiment, and the city is giving full 
cooperation. The Commonwealth Founda- 
tion has set aside an annual appro- 


priation of $230,000 for a child-welfare 
demonstration in three cities in the middle 
west. The Milbank Foundation has appro- 
priated $400,000 annually for _ similar 
demonstrations. The world will watch these 
demonstrations with great interest. What- 
ever practical methods are evolved are sure 
to find their way everywhere. 
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AUTO-CRANE AND 
REVOLVING TYPES 


Start It Handling Any Loose Material 
-~Then Watch Things Begin to Move! 


RUCKRANE’S long, nimble boom can make the 

complete round trip—in empty and back loaded 
—every 20 to 30 seconds; and the special Byers 
Bucket takes a liberal half-yard at every grab. That 
means an empty gondola and a mounting stockpile at 
a rate you may have never thought possible! 
Truckrane is a portable crane of powerful, sturdy construction, 
mounted on a motor chassis. We furnish the crane, you furnish the 
truck—any truck, second-hand or new, of 5-tons’ capacity or 


greater, measuring 9 feet 6 inches or more 7h back of driver’s 
seat to center of rear axle. 


Truckrane is easy to buy, handy to operate and profitable to use. 
Interesting literature gladly sent you. 
Sales Agencies Everywhere 


THE BYERS MACHINE COMPANY 


165 Sycamore Street, Ravenna, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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\ program of child welfare represents a 
fundamental interest of all the people. If 
they will stand together, it can be carried 
out in almost any community. In serving 
the community in this way, parents are not 
merely doing their duty as citizens, but they 


MAGAZINE for 
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are also improving the conditions under 


which their children are to live, and fur- 
nishing them a living example in 
zenship. Child welfare is the 
in which it should be p 
community and give it a 


good citi- 
one interest 
ssible to unite a 
soul. 


What Is the Matter with the Carnival? 


HE recently published Proceedings of 
the 1922 Convention of the National 
Association of Amusement Parks con- 
tains a paper by Judge Charles A. Wilson 
of Louisville, Ky., which is of special in- 
terest in connection with the campaign now 


being waged by many _ civic bodies 
gainst low-grade traveling carnivals. 
Judge Wilson’s reply to the query, “What 


is the matter with the carnival?” might 
almost be summarized in the one word 
“Everything.” -.To quote, in part: 

“Tt appears from the information gleaned 
throughout the country, and upon the testi- 
mony of the daily press, carnivals as a rule 
have assumed to dety public opinion, pander to 
the lowest men, and violate all the laws against 
gambling. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of North Chi- 


cago, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Decatur, Ill., are to lead a_ state-wide fight 
against carnivals, claiming they leave a trail 
of filth and woe; while in an Ohio city an 
ordinance is being prepared to prohibit car- 
nivals because they promote brawls and dis- 


turbances of various kinds. In San Antonio, 
Texas, the women have taken up arms against 
carnivals, resulting in the appointment of a 
censor to prevent immoral carnival shows. In 
Georgetown, Ky., an ordinance has been passed 
prohibiting any carnival company from operat- 
ing in that city or within half a mile there- 
of; while in Bristol, Tenn., Rotary and other 
civic clubs, together with the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, have denounced the carnivals as 
exerting a very bad influence on the population 
and robbing a class of citizens of money 
badly needed by them. Charlotte, N. C., has 
placed a ban on carnivals or midways. At 
3irmingham, business men, nauseated by the 
conduct of gambling carnivals, insist upon an 
ordinance making it impossible for carnivals 
to operate there. The Minneapolis Journal in- 


sists carnivals should | 


shut out of that city, 
the y 


not only because provide a low grade of 


amusements, and usually bring sure-thing 
gambling schemes, but the worst is they are 
traveling focuses of disease, especially venereal 
disease. 5 

‘The progressive Cincinnati Post says ‘there 
is very little to be said in favor of the carnival 
under most favorable circumstances. The 
Marion, Ind., Leader-Tribune says that the car- 
nival takes money from those who can little 
afford to lose; that a carnival cannot live _— 
out games of chance. The Gallespie, IIl., 


says, ‘If there is one thing Gal 
without and keep its health 
is a carnival. What 
for traveling 


* * They 


lespie can de 
and happiness, it 
these shows have 
country is a mystery. 
long outlived their useful- 


excuse 
over the 
have 
ness.’ ” 

Following the reading of 
paper a re 
certain 
been 


Judge Wilson’s 
solution was passed condemning 
practises which in the 
accredited to 
ments, and placing the National 
tion of Amusement Parks on 

absolutely opposed to the f 
parks with that 


past have 


some outdoor amuse- 
Associa 
record as 
llowing in any 


associated organization: 


1. Gambling for form 


2. Wheels or othe 


or unfair att 


money in any 


r apparatus 
ichments 


with crooked 


3. Hoochie-Koochie dance shows 

1. Forty-Nine Camps, where hired women 
dance with patrons 

s. Any blow-off or behind-the-curtair 
show for men 

6. Any obscene or suggestive shows ort 
exhibition 

> Any unsafe or improperly constructed 


ride or apparatus 

8 Unclean, immoral or disreputable em- 
ployees in any exhibition or on th 
grounds 


The Ontario Municipal Association Has a Woman President 


A new step was taken by the Ontario 
Municipal Association at its last convention 
by the election of Miss Mary Grant as 
President. Miss Grant took over the work 


of her father, James Grant, as Clerk and 
Treasurer of London Township, Ont., when 


he was taken ill in 1900, and also his work 


as Treasurer of the London Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, and acted in both 
capacities until his death in 1921. She is 


experienced in welfare work and represents 
the township on the Chamber of Commerce, 
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Was Winter the Waterloo of Your Roads? 


Has the Spring thaw 
turned the highways of your 
community into hub-deep 
bogs of mud—shut you off 
from town and neighbors? 

Think what it would mean 
if you had roads like those 
pictured here. Winter’s 
frosts, Spring’s thaws, and 
Summer’s suns have no 
effect on them. 

FortheseareTarvia roads, 
absolutely waterproof and 
frost-proof — firm, smooth, 
mudless and dustless every 
month in the year. More- 
over the granular surface 
of a properly constructed 
and properly maintained 
Tarvia Road prevents 
skidding. 


Your community — any 
community in fact — can 
afford these modern high- 
ways. Their first cost is 
comparatively low. Over a 
period of years Tarvia Roads 
prove so economical that 
the saving in maintenance 
makes it possible to increase 
the mileage of good roads in 
your community. 

In many cases, by the ad- 
dition of a Tarvia top, old 
macadam or gravel roads 
may be converted easily and 
economically into fine mod- 
ern, trafiic-proof highways. 

There is a grade of Tarvia 
for every road purpose 
new construction, repairs 
and maintenance. 


Atypical Tarvia Road. 77th South 
Street, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Carthage-Antwerp Road, Jefferson 
County, N. Y., another Tarvia Road. 


Flourtown Road, Plymouth Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pa. 
Treated with Tarvia. 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained engineers 
and chemists who have given years of study to 
modern road problems. The advice of these + 
men may be had for the asking by anyonein- 
terested. If you will write our nearest 
office regarding road problems and con 
ditions in your vicinity, the matter will be 
given prompt attention. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Prttsburgh 
Detron New Orleans Birmingham Kansas inneapols las Salk LakeCity Atlanta 
Bangor Youngstown loledo olumbue The Company Rachmond Baltumore Omaha Houston 
Denver 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Wionpea Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S. 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


The Demolition of Dilapidated 


Buildings 


N Idaho district judge has sustained 
the right of the city of Lewiston to 
compel removal of dilapidated build- 

ings, thereby drawing attention to impor- 
tant legal rules concerning municipal power 
in cases of this kind. Decisions of courts 
of last resort throughout the country ap- 
pear to sustain the following principles laid 
Jown by the judge in this case: 


“Municipal corporations are usually given 
power to define, regulate and abate nuisances 
within their respective limits; and in this case 
the power has been given to the city of Lewis- 
ton. There is no precise and practical def- 
inition of the word ‘nuisance’ in this connec- 
tion. Some things are in their nature nuisances 
and are so recognized by the law. Other things 
are of such a character that in their nature 
they may be nuisances but as to which honest 
differences of opinion may exist among men 
of impartial minds as to whether they are 
actually nuisances. Another class are those 
things which in their nature are not in them- 
selves nuisances but which may become such 
by reason of their locality, surroundings, or 
the manner in which they are conducted. 

“A municipal corporation has not power to 
declare conclusively such a thing to be a nui- 
sance, but can only declare such of them to be 
nuisances as are in fact so. 

“It is generally conceded that the legisla- 
ture may lawfully delegate to municipal cor- 
porations to be exercised within their corporate 
boundaries the power to declare what shail con- 
stitute a nuisance and to prevent the same, and 
ordinances adopted pursuant thereto are usually 
sustained. And where a thing may or may not 
be a nuisance, depending on its location, man- 
agement or use, and the conditions existing in 
the municipality, thus requiring judgment and 
discretion in determining the matter, the deter- 
mination of the question by the municipality is 
held to be conclusive on the courts. But the 
mere grant of power to the municipality does 
not deprive the courts of their power to review 
its determinations. All ordinances must be 
reasonable and the powers therein must not be 
exercised arbitrarily or with discrimination.” 


The leading decisions of courts of last 
resort have maintained that municipalities 
may not arbitrarily order the removal of 
private buildings; that such orders must 
rest on a reasonable exercise of the police 
power to safeguard the public health and 
safety; that they cannot find support in 
purely esthetic considerations. 

“The absence of beauty in architecture 
will not constitute a structure a nuisance,” 
declared the Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
in the comparatively recent case of Sham- 
burger vs. Scheurer, 198 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1069. 

And in the case of Kilts vs. Supervisors 
of Kent County, 162 Mich. 646, the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court said: 

“We are of the opinion that a nuisance in 
volves, not only a defect, but threatened or 
impending danger to the public, or, if a pri- 
vate nuisance, to the property rights or health 
of persons sustaining peculiar relations to the 
same, and that the doctrine should be confined 
to such cases.” 

In the case of Ferguson vs. City of 
Selma, 43 Ala. 398, complainant unsuccess- 
fully sought to enjoin defendant's officials 
from executing an order for the removal 
of dilapidated and unsanitary houses owned 
by him. Affirming a decree of a chancellor 
dismissing the suit, the Alabama Supreme 
Court said in part: 

“The proofs show that the tenements men- 
tioned in the bill were two old and almost 
worthless houses, filthy and crowded with filthy 
tenants, and that they were injurious to the 
health and comfort of the neighborhood, and 
had been occupied by patients afflicted with the 


smallpox, and were in an improving and flour- 
ishing part of the city, and that the owner was 
able to repair and improve them, but failed t 
do so. There was no proof showing what the 


rent was worth, except by implication or con- 
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EN DURANCE is the ability to 
bear and continue in spite of 
destructive forces. In this re- 
spect Newport Culverts are pre- 
eminent in the culvert field. Made 
of GENUINE, OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON (99.875% pure copper 
alloy), these culverts are the most 
rust-resisting on the market. 


In strength, they have never been 
found wanting, for under the 
heaviest fills, with the greatest 
loads, they have carried the burden 
without deformation. They are 
guaranteed to last longer under 
identical conditions than any other 
corrugated metal culvert pipe. 


Newport Culverts are made in 
full-round and half-round types, as 
illustrated, so that city, county and 
state officials may have a culvert 
adaptable to every condition. 


Newport Culverts endure the rav- 
ages of time and rough usage for 
decades. Let us explain further 
why we thoroughly believe there 
is no better culvert made. Send 
us your name and address. 


Newport Culvert Company, Inc. 
542 West Tenth Street 
Newport, Ky. 


Wa 
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jecture. And the tenements had been con- 
demned as a nuisance by the Board of Health 
of said city of Selma. There was some proof, 
on the part of complainant, that the houses 
had been cleaned and whitewashed when the 
witnesses examined them, but none that they 
might not still be injurious to the health and 
comfort of the people of the vicinity in which 
they were located. 

“It is, no doubt, a very serious and impor- 
tant duty of the corporate authorities of a 
city, in the latitude of Selma, to guard the 
health and comfort of its people, and we would 
interfere with very great hesitancy with the 
prudent discharge of this necessary duty.” 

But in the much later case of Radney 
vs. Town of Ashland, 75 Southern Re- 
porter, 25, the same Court shows that a 
building must be clearly a nuisance before 
its removal may be enforced. There the 
Alabama Court says: 


“A vast majority of the houses in this sec- 
tion of the country are built of pine, and a 
large percentage of them are more or less old, 
ind ‘somewhat dilapidated.’ Reason and sound 
policy concur with judicial opinion in denying 
that such buildings, even in towns and cities, 
are per se nuisances. Baumgartner v. Hasty, 
100 Ind. 575, 50 Am. Re. 830; City of New 
Orleans v. Lagasse, 114 La. 1055, 38 South. 
828; 2 Wood on Nuisances (3d Ed.) sec. 746. 

“Nor does the use of such a building for the 
carrying on of the lawful business of a livery 
and feed stable, or an automobile garage, with 
the incidental storage of feed stuffs and gaso- 
line, constitute a nuisance per se, although its 
maintenance may increase the risk of fire to 
neighboring houses. Harris v. Randolph Lum- 
ber Co., 175 Ala, 148, 57 South. 453; Rouse 
v. Martin, 75 Ala. 510, 51 Am. Rep. 463; Dun- 
can v. Hayes, 22 N. J. Eq. 25; 1 Wood on 
Nuisances (3d Ed.) sec. 148. See, also, Ray 
v. Lynes, to Ala. 63. 

“We think the proper test of a nuisance in 
such cases is stated by Mr. Wood in the text 
just above cited as follows: 


“In order to render a building a nuisance, by rea 
son of the exposure of other buildings to danger from 
fire, the hazardous character of the business must be 
unmistakable, the danger imminent, and the use of 
such an extraordinary and hazardous character as to 
leave no doubt of the nuisance. The mere fact that 
the business carried on there is of a hazardous char 
acter, and largely increases the rates of insurance upon 
surrounding property, is not sufficient; it must ap- 
pear, not only that the business or use to which the 
building is applied is hazardous, but also that it is 
conducted in such a careless manner, or in such a 
locality, as to make injurious results probable.’ 


“In what we have said we are not to be un- 
derstood as laying down a rule which would 
thus narrowly restrict municipal legislation for 
the general safety of the people. Large powers 


to this end have been conferred by special 
charters 

“But in any case, it is important to observe 
that a building which was lawfully erected 
ind is a nuisance only because of the mock 
its use, cannot be destroyed or removed. O1 
the business or use can be suppressed. Cul 


v. Miss. C. O. Co., 150 Ala. 259, 43 Soutl 


706; 2 Wood on Nuisances, secs. 744, 745. In 
short, the remedy reaches no further than the 
m cessity of the case demands Many illus 
trative cases are collected in the note to Evans 


ville v. Miller, 146 Ind. 613, 45 N.1 034, 38 
L. R. A. 161, 166.” 


In the case of Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
vs. Kelley, 77 N. J. Eq. 129, it was decided 
by the New Jersey Court of Chancery that 
a building which, because of its inherent 
weakness or dilapidated condition, is liable 
to fall into a highway and injure persons, 
rightfully there is a public nuisance, and 
the owner may be compelled to either re 
pair or remove it. 

But the same Court decided in the case 
of Rosenberg vs. Sheen, 77 N. J. Eq. 476, 
that under a municipal ordinance providi 
that an unsafe building must be repaire 
or that it may be ordered to be torn down 
if the building inspector declares that it 
cannot be made safe, an adjudication by 
the city building department, condemning 
the building and ordering its demolition 
without any previous finding by the build 
ing inspector that it cannot be made safe, 
and without notice to the owner and oppor 
tunity of the owner to be heard, is void. 

In a case decided June 12, 1922 (State 
vs. Keller, 189 Northwestern Reporter, 
374), the Nebraska Supreme Court ad- 
judged to be unconstitutional a statute de 
claring that failure to comply with an order 
of the State Department of Trade and 
Commerce for abatement of a nuisance 
charged to exist in the maintenance of a 
dilapidated building should constitute a mis 
demeanor. The decision proceeded upon 
the ground that the law denied due process 
of law, in failing to provide for notice to 
the property owner and opportunity to b 
heard. It was further decided that a finding 
by a state fire marshal, or other official, that 
a building is a nuisance is in no way con 
clusive upon a property owner who has not 


been notified and given a chance to be heard 


in the determination of the matte 
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The demand for 
our booklet, 
“Scientific 
Street Light- 
ing,” has neces- 
sitated re- 
print. Copies 
can now be had 
on request. 


of Holophane has been the 


headquarters of the science 
of street-lighting. A com- 
plete engineering de- 
partment at your service— 
gratis. 
Above is illustrated a Gen- 
eral Electric fixture, stand- 
ard for East Cleveland, O., 
with Holophane Dome Re- 


fractor and rippled glass 
globe. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. C.-4, 342 Madison Ave., New York 


IVorks: Newark, Ohio 


In Canada: Holophane Co., td., 146 King St., W. 
Toronto. 


HOLOPHANE 
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The Grand Rapids Franchise 


A Reply by Mr. Nutting to Dr. Wilcox’s Criticism in the March Number 


of 


THe AMERICAN City, and a Rejoinder by Dr. Wilcox 


lo THE Eprror or THe AMERICAN City: 

In reference to criticism of the Grand 
Rapids Railway franchise, by Mr. Delos 
F. Wilcox, | am not able to see how any- 
one can conclude from its provisions that 
this grant is a perpetual franchise. Neither 
is there a single provision that abrogates 
the city’s “police power,” unless “police 
power” is defined as the power to refuse 
the use of the streets by any person or cor- 
poration for any purpose which will accrue 
some selfish benefit while serving the pub- 
lic. 

The declaration of the intent of the grant 
permeates its entire structure. Likewise, 
the very existence of the franchise in its 
present form is its own proof of the fact 
that the public service is considered para- 
mount. 

It must be admitted that the rate of in 
terest allowed approximates twice that 
which the city pays on its own bonds, but 
that’s the price we pay for corporate own- 
ership and management. Theoretically, 3 
per cent on the capital could be saved by 
municipal ownership, but could it be done 
in practise? If corporate ownership is 
preferable to municipal ownership, who can 
say what it will cost to raise capital for 
urban transportation during the next 30 
years? 

In the face of the experiences of Sagi- 
naw, Des Moines, and other cities, the peo- 
ple of Grand Rapids voted by a large 
majority to retain and maintain adequate 
urban transportation service regulated by 
the rules of intelligent arbitration. 

The point that a city shall have absolute 
authority to say what shall be and what 
shall not be done with its streets, is well 
taken, but where millions of dollars of 
capital are required, investors must know 
that their investments are reasonably well 
protected by franchises. Otherwise they 


would not invest and the city would have 
no transportation system at all, except by 
municipal ownership, which may or may 
not be desirable. 

The entire theme of the Grand Rapids 
franchise is “mutual benefits,” and the peo- 


ple of Grand Rapids believe that this has 
been accomplished. 


H. Geo. D. Nurtina. 
To THE Epiror or THE AMERICAN City 
Mr. Nutting admits that, under the new 
franchise, Grand Rapids is bound to pay 
for its street railway capital almost double 
the rate paid on municipal bonds. He de- 
nies that the franchise is in any sense a 
perpetual one, or that there is any provi- 
sion in it abrogating the city’s 


“police 
pow er.” 


Franchises are limited to 30 years 
under the Michigan constitution, and. of 
course, the city of Grand Rapids could not 
confer upon the street railway company 
rights directly contrary to this provision 
of the constitution. However, the follow 
ing provisions of the franchise are of un- 
common interest: 

The section defining the term is positive 
in its language, to the effect that the fran 
chise “shall continue in force for 


a period 
of thirty years.” 


It does not say how much 
longer. In another however, it 
says that if, at the termination of the fran 
chise by lapse of time, the city does not 
elect to buy the property on the terms pre- 
scribed by the franchise, the Commission 
may give a new franchise to another party, 
which, however, would require that such 


section, 


other party purchase the property, with the 
further provision that the present grantee 
shall have the right to continue to oper 
ate its property under the terms of such 
reasonable franchise as the city may adopt, 
until the cit is ready to take it over. What 
I said in my previous comments was that 
in so far as it was possible to be done, the 
franchise had been made perpetual, sub 
ject to the right of the city or some other 
grantee to purchase at the price fixed in 
the franchise, plus 10 per cent. 

With respect to the abrogation of the 
police power, it is clear that a board of 
arbitration, upon which the company has 
equal representation, has authority para 
mount over the City Commission in such 


matters as the determination of what ex- 
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Ornamental Street 
Lighting 


S unexcelled for beauty of design and 


efficiency of illumination. 


Kansas City, Missouri, is installing three 
thousand of these beautiful King Flemish 
Standards because they represent the high- 
est development in modern street lighting. 


Our Specialists, who have had many years prac- 
tical experience in street illumination, will be 
pleased to have you give them an opportunity to 
serve you by analyzing your contemplated street 
lighting improvements. Let us send you useful 
engineering data, prepare recommendations, make 
estimates, or furnish an instructive lecture on 
modern street lighting. 


Write us as to your plans, and ask for illustrated 
street lighting literature showing new designs of 
King Standards, 


KING MANUFACTURING CO 


53 West Jackson Boulevard. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae AMERICAN Crry. 
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tensions shall be built and what service 
shall be rendered. The muncipality has 
to that extent been divested of the police 
power in favor of an authority half pub- 
blic and half private. Under those circum- 
stances, the company shares equally with 
the city the power to regulate. It is as 
if in the days of the saloon a city council 
had been given authority to pass an ordi- 
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nance fixing the time when all saloons must 
be closed, subject to the provisions that if, 
for example, it fixed midnight and the 
saloonkeepers did not like that hour, they 
could refer the question to a board of arbi. 
tration, whose authority in the matter 
would be paramount to that of the city 
council. 


Detos F. Witcox. 


One Method of Lessening Street 
Congestion in Large Cities 


By W. W. 


HICAGO is contemplating widening 
C LaSalle Street by cutting off the 

fronts of the buildings on one side of 
it back to the requisite width of roadway— 
and at the cost of millions. Other cities 
have done the same thing and are consider- 
ing widening still more streets. We are ex- 
tending elevated railway lines and making 
new or adding to old subways—all at ap- 
palling costs—in a scramble to provide for 
the congestion of traffic in our ever grow- 
ing and overcrowded cities. 

Here in Chicago, even if we do get a 
subway and perhaps two- and three-storied 
elevated lines, the vehicle and foot traffic 
will still exceed our present street capacity 
in the Loop. Most of that section’s streets 
are narrow, and will continue to be un- 
comfortably crowded, especially at certain 
hours. But it is so easy to relieve much of 
that—no tearing down of buildings nor 
other super-costly and _ time-consuming 
construction, but just something that can 
be done almost over night, so to speak. 

Let the city make suitable financial ar- 
rangement with the property owners on the 
over-traveled streets, such as Dearborn and 
Madison, and simply move the store fronts 
in a bit, say 16 feet or so, then widen the 
roadway to take in the present sidewalks, 
making room for three or four more lines 
of autos. The fronts of the buildings and 
their upper stories would remain un- 
changed, but the space from the front 
piers of the buildings to the new line of 
store fronts would be arcaded or covered 
sidewalks, with ceilings handsomely fin- 
ished, and all attractively illuminated. 


Fitzpatrick 


Most of the show-cases have artificial 
lights all day now, anyway, and certainly 
it permits of as fine a display of goods as 
Covering the sidewalk is 


does daylight. 


INCREASING STREET WIDTH BY ARCHED 
SIDEWALKS 


a splendid advantage—freedom from snow 
and ice in winter, a shelter from the ele- 
ments always, cool walking in summer; it 
is not a make-shift expedient but a decided 
improvement as well as the sanest and 
least expensive way of accommodating 
traffic. 

Many of the old European cities adver- 
tise and are proud of their cloistered or 
arcaded streets, and people go miles to 
promenade upon them. Let Chicago start 
it in the Loop, and, the country over, cities 
will follow the example, for it is obviously 
the thing to do. 
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OST of thecountry’s con- 

struction projects, large 

and small, would quickly stop 
if you couldn’t get cement. 


Most work could not even 
start without cement for foun- 
dations. W ith this in mind let's 
see where the cement industry 
stands today. 


Last year the country used 
over 460,000,000 sacks of port- 
land cement. Capacity to manu- 
facture was nearly 600,000,000 
sacks, 


Cement cannot be made ev- 
erywhere, because raw materials 
of the necessary chemical com- 
position are not found in sufli- 
cient quantities everywhere. 


It isnow manufactured, how- 
ever, in 27 states, and there are 
117 plants—some one or more 
within easy shipping distance of 
nearly every part of thecountry. 


If you couldn’ 


t get cement 


Conservative estimates place 
the capital invested in the ce- 
ment industry at $300,000,000, 
and value of output for the last 
5 years at $860,000,000. 


Capital requirements are 
large—turnover is slow—on an 
average less than 3 times in 5 
years. 


Providing an adequate ce- 
ment supply has involved 
a good deal in costly experi- 


ence. 


159 cement plants have been 
built, most of them in the last 
25 years — 166 others went 
through some stage of construc- 
tion orfinancing only 117have 
survived the financial, operat- 
ing and marketing hazards of 
that period. 


The capacity of these plants 
is 30 per cent greater than the 
record year’s 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Los A —e Parkersburg San Francisco 


Boston Detroit Milwau Philadelphia Seattle 

Chicago Helena Sienesnaite Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Dallas New Orleans Oreg. Vancou~er, B.C. 
Denver New York Lake City Washington, D.C, 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 


Dublin of the Future—By Patrick Abercrombie, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A,, Sydney Kelly, F.S.1.. and Arthur 
Kelly. The University Press of Liverpool, and Hodder 
& Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1922. XVI + 58 quarto pp. 
Maps, views, diagrams. Boards, 21s.; paper, 17s. 6d. 

The new Town Plan for Dublin, being the scheme 
awarded the first prize in the International Competition. 
Published as Volume One of the Publications of the 
Civic Institute of Ireland. The report of the Adjudi 
cators—Professor Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh; 
Charles J. McCarthy, City Architect of Dublin, and 
John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., on the competitive 
designs, is included in this volume. The prize-winning 
plan was originally prepared in 1914, and since then 
many changes have come to Dublin. This plan is there- 
fore suppiemented with many drawings subsequently 
prepared to explain the authors’ recommendations, is 
reinforced by important data, and revised in accordance 
with the original framework. The main recommenda- 
tions of the plan are: a new street center; the grouping 
of industrial areas at certain points; the building of 
new housing quarters at Crumlin and Cabra and re- 
lating them to the center by direct avenues; and the 
creation of a park system. Many of the minor pro- 
posals can easily become the early stages of a final 
scheme based upon the present comprehensive plan. 
The report is imposing, yet readable, and admirably 
conveys to the student of city planning the skill and 
beauty, the practical and suggestive merit of the prize- 
winning plan. 


Studies on Building Height Limitations in Large 
Cities, with Special Reference to Conditions in Chicago. 
—Compiled by Charles M. Nichols. Published by the 
Chicago Real Estate Board Library. 1923. 299 pp. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

Proceedings of an investigation of building height 
limitations conducted under the auspices of the Zoning 
Committee of the Chicago Real Estate Board. A book 
of great value to city planning commissions, zoning 
committees and city engineers, Presenting views and 
arguments of advocates and of opponents of lower 
building height limits, thus making it possible to view 
the subject with broad intelligence. This work of a 
subcommittee of nineteen citizens especially qualified to 
discuss the effect of high buildings on health, safety, and 
street congestion, covered six months of expert investi- 
gation and is said to be the most extensive and com- 
plete ever conducted in relation to this subject. 


The Doncaster Regional Planning Scheme.—By 
Patrick Abercrombie, University of Liverpool, and T. 
H. Johnson, Doncaster. The University Press of Liver- 
pool, Ltd., and Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 
1922. XII + 93 quarto pp. Maps, views, diagrams. 
10 shillings. 

Containing also an appendix on Coal Subsidence, by 
Joseph Humble, Doncaster. This report covers eight 
local authorities and an area of about 169 square miles, 
with a population of 139,940, and involves the funda- 
mental problems of coal mining and the consequent sub- 
sidence. The committee’s proposals relate to the de- 
velopment of a number of satellite towns, functioning 
individually as complete entities, but all part of the 
Doncaster industrial region. No stringent measures 
are suggested. The portion of the report devoted to 
road and railway accessibility is particularly interest- 
ing. A most attractively presented report, well re- 
warding study. 


The Traffic Problem of New York City—By William 
P. Eno. A paper read before the Harvard Engineering 
Society, March 8, 1923. 8 typewritten pp. Reviewing 
plans suggested in the past which have been treated 
with indifference, and making a number of suggestions 
for dealing with the present situation. Advocating the 
standardization of general traffic regulations for the 
whole country and the entrusting of the scientific de- 
velopment of traffic regulation to trained highway traffic 
regulation engineers. (Apply to the Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Regulation, Inc., 1771 N Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C.) 


Steam Power.—By C. F. Hirshfeld and T, C. Ul 
bricht, formerly Professor and Instructor, respectively, 
Department of Power Engineering, Sibley College, Cor 
nell University. Second Edition. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1922. 454 pp. $3.25. 

This well-known elementary 'ext-book on the steam 
engine and its accessories, although primarily intended 
for colleges and higher technical schools, contains the 
essential theory of the subject, so written that the 
non-technical man can get a great deal out of it. This 
second edition contains a chapter on ‘‘Performance of 
Steam Power Equipment,’’ which greatly improves the 
book as to completeness. 


The Charity Organization Movement in the United 
States ——Frank Dekker Watson, Ph.D., Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, Haverford College. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1922. X + 560 pp 
$4.00, 

A history of the efforts abroad and in the United 
States for dealing with poverty, which led to the 
charity organization movement, and a discussion of the 
principles and methods of the movement and its de- 
velopment up to the present time. The valuable chap- 
ters on ‘‘Tests of Efficiency’’ and ‘‘Prejudices and 
Criticisms’’ are followed by one on ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Charity Organization,’’ which expresses the ‘‘pas- 
sionate concern that our neighbors shall have from us 
not just dealing only, but the electric touch of human 
sympathy.’’ 


Participation of the Federal Government in Education. 

Majority report of Special Committee on Education of 
the Chamber ef Commerce of the United States. Novem- 
ber 20, 1922. 110 pp. Considering the questions: 
Shall the states continue to maintain and be responsible 
for the public schools of the country! Shall the 
National Government take over the support and control 
of the schools? Shall there be a divided support and 
control, partly vested in the National Government and 
partly vested in the states! (Apply to James J. Stor- 
row, Chairman of the Committee, 44 State Street, 
Boston, Mass.) 


A Model State Constitution—Prepared by the Com- 
mittee on State Government of the National Municipal 
League. With the exception of the four sections on 
public welfare, this document has been approved by 
the membership of the League. The purpose of the 
model constitution is to suggest principles and to arouse 
discussion. (Apply to the National Municipal League, 
261 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


The Ten Book, or How to Keep Well.—-Issued by the 
Maine Public Health Association, with the cooperation 
of various organizations, newspapers and individuals in 
Maine, and of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Ten facts are given by health experts on each 
of ten subjects vital to health promotion: The Family 
Physician; The Public Health Nurse; Social Hygiene; 
Mental Hygiene; Child Hygiene; Builders of Maine; 
Your Body; Your Eyes; Your Teeth; Tuberculosis 
Definite, direct information that helps in winning 
health, happiness, and prosperity. (Send 2c. to the 
Maine Public Health Association, Augusta, Maine.) 


The Part-Time School for the Working Youth.—A 
fermulation of the theory, principles, problems, and 
practises involved in the New York State program of 
part-time or continuation education. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Prepared at a conference held in Ithaca, August 2-4, 
1922, by a committee of specialists on industrial educa- 
tion and part-time schools. University of the State of 
New York Bulletin No. 756, April 15, 1922. (Apply 
to the University, Albany, N. Y.) 


Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Fire Engineers.—The con- 
vention was held at San Francisco, Calif., August 15-18, 
1922. 268 pp. Illustrated. Reported by Ernest J. 
Mott, San Francisco. Published by the Becretary of 
the Association, James J. Mulcahey, Chief, Yonkers, 
N. Y. (Apply to publisher.) 
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Wave 


With an Undulating 


and 


Wavelike Motion 


Many years of experience have developed outstanding 
features in all MEDART Playground Apparatus. Take, 
for example, the Medart Ocean Wave Headpiece. It is 
built on the universal joint principle, which affords an even. 
smooth, undulating and wavelike motion. 

This feature also guarantees unlimited service and satis 
faction and is a wonderful improvement over the usual! 
ball-and-socket construction, which develops too large an 
amount of wear and friction, 


= 


LAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


As a consequence of such refinements built into all MEDART Play- 
ground Apparatus, MEDART Equipment has been for fifty years 
the first choice of civic officials, physical directors, school boards and 
others entrusted with the purchase of Playground Apparatus. Th 
price is much lower than you would expect for apparatus of this 
outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog “M-6” 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equip- 
ment. Also contains information on playground plan- 
ning, based on our long experience in this work. This 
catalog sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Upper set of ball bearings 
takes up strain regardless 
of from what angle it is 
applied. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. Kansas City, Lathrop Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 
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Report on Sewage Disposal for the City of Trenton, 
N. J—By George A. Johnson, Consulting Engineer, 
1922. 111 pp. Many tables. The portion of the orig- 

11 report here presented includes information under 

following chapter heads: Historical; Population; 
peratures; Sewage Flows; Composition of Tren- 

n Sewage; Trade Wastes; Flow of the Delaware 
River; Composition of Delaware River Water; Sewace 
Disposal Plant Site; Sewage Treatment Processes; Al- 

town Test of the Direct Oxidation Process of Sew- 

Treatment (Apply to George A. Johnson, 150 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y.) 

The Direct Primary.—The March, 1923, issue of 

The Annals.’’ III + 286 pp. Containing articles by 
vuthorities under the general head and under the fol- 

wing divisions of the subject: Special Features of 
the Direct Primary; The Operation of the Direct Pri- 
mary in Particular States; and Digest of Primary Elec- 
tion Laws. Also the Book Department and the Report of 
the Board of Directors of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, year ending December 31, 
1922, The editor in charge of this volume is J. T. 
Salter, Instructor in Political Science, University of 
Pennsylvania. Price $1. (Apply to the American Acad 
emy of Political and Social Science, 39th Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Regional Planning Theory—-A Reply to the British 
Challenge.—By Arthur 0, Comey, Fellow, American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. 1923. 18 quarto pp. 
Diagrams. Dealing with the British garden city theory 
as exemplified in Letchworth and Welwyn, and its flaws 
as developed with time and growth, and presenting 
the author’s ideas regarding a more workable theory— 
regional planning. (Apply to Mr. Comey, Abbot Build- 
ing, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Kalispell, Mont.—Ninth Annual Report of the Water 
Department for the year ending December 31, 1922. 
(Apply to W. H. Lawrence, Superintendent.) 

The Commonwealth Fund.—Fourth Annual Report, 
for the years 1921-1922. January, 1923. 55 pp. The 
appropriations voted during this period are under the 
heads of Child Welfare, Foreign Relief, Educational and 
Legal Research, Health, and Special Miscellaneous 
Grants. The purposes of the Fund in relation to the 
various divisions of its work, and the way in which the 
work has been carried on are told in an interesting 
way. (Apply to The Commonwealth Fund, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Los Angeles, Calif.—13th Annual Report of Board 
of Public Utilities, July 1, 1921, June 30, 1922. (Ap- 
ply to H. Z, Osborne, Jr., Ohief Engineer of the 
Board.) 

Forsokshuser.—Report (in Norwegian) of Professor 
Andr. Bugge on his ‘‘experimental houses’’ and the ex- 
periments with building materials which he, with state 
aid, has been carrying on for the last three years in 
Trondhjem, Norway. 1922. Quarto. 79 pp. Many 
drawings and diagrams, An English edition is now be- 
ing prepared (Apply to Norsk Forening for Boligre- 
former, Kristiania, Norway.) 

No. 2 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Green Book. 

A new collection containing no songs that appear 
in its companion issued in 1919. It aims to serve as 
a bridge from the community ‘‘sing’’ to the choral 
society, and it includes choral material of high grade 
and simple songs of many types and for many differ- 
ent occasions. Only voice parts are given in this edi- 
tion. The ‘‘Complete Edition’’ includes full accom- 
paniments, and orchestral parts can be furnished by the 
publishers. List price 25 cents; net price in quantity 
direet from publishers, 20 cents. (Apply to the pub- 
lishers, C. OC. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass.) 

Special Report of the [Massachusetts] Department 
of Public Health Relative to the Condition of North 
River in the Cities of Salem and Peabody and the 
Measures Necessary for Improving the Sewerage Sys- 
tem of Said Cities Under Chapter 40, Resolves of 1922. 

January, 1923. House Document No. 1175. 59 pp. 
1 photograph. Maps, diagrams, tables. (Apply to X. 
H. Goodnough, Chief Engineer, State Department of 
Health, Room 141, State House, Boston.) 

Tentative Report and a Proposed Zoning Ordinance 
for the City of Chicago.—January 5, 1923. Quarto, 36 
pp. Views and diagrams. Fully explaining the need 


of zoning, and the features of the ‘‘reasonable and 
comprehensive’’ zoning ordinance which was adopted 
by the Chieago Zoning Commission on December 8, 1922. 
(Apply to the Chicago Zoning Commission, 163 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.) 
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_ State Regulations of Motor Vehicle Common Car- 
riers; State Restrictions on Motor Vehicle Operation; 
Special “axation for Motor Vehicles.—Three pamy hlets 
issued by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., representing the 
American Automobile Association, the Motor and Ac 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, and the Rubber Association of 
America. January 1, 1923 12, 16, and 24 pp., re- 
spectively (Apply to the Committee, address above.) 
_ Salaries of High School Principals and City Super- 
intendents of Schools in Wisconsin Cities —Informa 
tion Report No. 28 of the Municipal Information Bu- 
reau, University Extension Division, the University of 
Wisconsin. January, 1923 8 mimeographed pp Data 
compiled at the request of a Wisconsin mayor, from 
the official reports of high school principals for the 
yee 1921-22, (Apply to the Bureau, as above, Madisor 
is.) 

The Modern Hospital in the City Plan.—By Philip W. 
Foster, city planner, Cambridge, Mass. In the March, 
1923, issue of ‘‘The Modern Hospital.’’ 5 quarto pp 
Illustrated. ‘‘The location and establishment of a 
modern hospital in any city offer great possibilities 
for increased beauty to the community.’’ (Apply to 
‘*The Modern Hospital,’’ 22 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Lamps and 
Lighting to the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore 
for the Fiscal Year Ending December 31, 1921. (Apply 
to John J. Hanson, Superintendent.) 

The City and County of Philadelphia—A Discussion 
of Their Legal Relations—By Clarence G. Shenton of 
the Philadelphia Bar, a member of the staff of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 95 pp. The city and county of Philade}- 
phia have the same boundaries, and the report dis 
cusses the history of efforts to consolidate the two gov- 
ernments. <A limited number of copies available free. 
(Apply to the Bureau, 1418 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Town Planning and Development in the Federated 
Malay States.—Preliminary report and general survey 
with recommendations to the Acting Under Secretary 
to the Government of the Federated Malay States, by 
Charles ©. Reade, Government Town Planner. Deal- 
ing with developments up to April, 1922; including a 
study of existing towns and their problems ir relation 
to town planning, and outlining the detailed works upon 
which the Government Town Planner is engaged. 30 
large pp. (Apply to Mr. Reade, at the Government 
Buildings, Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States.) 

The Direct Primary—with Special Reference to the 
State of Maine.—By Orren Chalmer Hormell, Ph. D., 
Professor of Government, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. Bowdoin College Bulletin No. 123, December, 
1922. Municipal Research Series No. 4 Considering 
in an unprejudiced manner the history and working 
of the direct primary law in Maine and other states. 
Facts, based on careful investigation and statistics, 
rather than a plea for the retention or the rejection of 
the law A limited number of copies available at 50 
cents per copy. (Apply to The Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine.) 

Toledo’s Non-Partisan Movement.—By Wendell F. 
Johnson, M. A. 1922. 72 pp. Showing what condi- 
tions gave rise to the non-partisan movement in To- 
ledo; what the character of that movement has been; 
what it has accomplished; and wherein it has failed 
Based largely on current newspaper accounts of the 
events narrated, supplemented by interviews with parti- 
cipants in or observers of the movement. (Apply to 
author, Toledo, Ohio.) 

Proposed Charter of the City of New York (1923).— 
Approved by the New York Charter Commission on 
March 5, 1923. 168 pp. (Apply to Howard Lee Me- 
Bain, Secretary of the Commission, New York, N. Y.) 

The Making of Topographical Maps of Cities and 
Towns, the First Step in Town Planning.—By Doug 
las H. Nelles, D. L. S., M. E. I. C., Supervisor of Topog 
raphy, Geodetic Survey of Canada. 1921. Publica- 
tion No. 9, Geodetic Survey of Canada. 40 pp. Maps 
tables, diagrams. This publication shows the neces- 
sity for topographical maps and describes the different 
operations, giving a fair amount of detail as to the ac- 
curacy required. (Apply to Noel Ogilvie, Superintend 
ent, Geodetic Survey of Canada, Ottawa, Canada.) 
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oist Strikes Man, 
Then Flees 


Pilot of 


(ets Court |! 


3 Drivers 


He 
Drunk. Cc id 


ha 


How is your community fighting the drunken driver—the high- 
powered booze-runner—the motorized moron—the autoist who 

kills and runs? 

Have you a motorcycle squad? The experience of 1100 cities, towns 

and counties proves that the Harley-Davidson-mounted policeman is a 

trusty safeguard against motorized crime. His speed, his mobility (the 
wide territory he can patrol), give him an efficiency unequalled by a I 
squad of officers on foot. / 


The Harley-Davidson’s dependability, 


speed, and low-cost-of-upkeep have H / 
established it beyond question as OW Wel] is {/ 
“America’s Police Motorcycle.” YOur 


Write us today for special Police jommunity pro. 


Motorcycle literature, and reduced prices. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN USE OUR INFLUE. WCF 


Harley-Davidsor! 
The Motorcycle 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 

intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 

Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of 
Public Improvement Undertakings 


Interchangeable Tank and 
Body Units for Trucks 


Many cities are using light-weight trucks for 
hauling services for several departments. The 
Hieil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has made a 
study of these needs and provided a sprinkler 
tank and also an ash and rubbish body which 
are imerchangeable for mounting on a Ford 
chassis. 

The sprinkler tank is so designed that it can 
be easilv removed from the chassis with a few 
minutes’ labor. It is held in place with U- 
bolts, which are furnished with the equipment. 
As the tank is removable, it may be replaced 
with an ash body, so that the chassis may be 
used by another department. The sprinkler 
taek holds sso gallons and is furnished with 
a manhole for cleaning-out purposes, and a 
2%-inch swivel connection for filling. The 
outlet is 444 inches by 6% inches in diameter 
and terminates in two 4-inch hose connections 
to the sprinkler heads. These heads have a 
radius of 18 feet and are controlled by levers 
bolted in place alongside the emergency lever 
in the cab of the truck. The tank is fitted 
with longitudinal and transverse surge plates 
so that the water is held in check. 

The ash and rubbish body has a capacity of 
60 cubic feet. It is fitted with hinged sides, 
which are held in place with special lugs. The 
over-all height of the body is 28 inches. The 
sides are hinged 18 inches from the bottom, so 
that when the upper section is turned down, 


the ashes, cinders and rubbish can be easily 
dumped over the sides. The tail-gate is double- 
acting and can be suspended level with the 
floor of the body. The body is equipped with 
the new Heil hard hoist, which gives a dump- 
ing angle of 55 degrees. This is sufficient to 
dump out the stickiest kind of material. The 
longitudinal seam of the body is welded so 
that it is water-tight. 


A Steel Bracket for Street Signs 


In order to have street signs entirely satis- 
factory they must be mounted in brackets 
which wili withstand the ravages of the weather 
and the severe vibrations to which they are 
constantly subjected. The brackets of Lyle 
Signs, 171 27th Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., have been developed after many years 
of experimental research with various types of 
materials. This company has found that 
pressed steel is especially adaptable for this 
particular purpose, because it can be drawn to 
exact dimensions and all parts <an be made 
absolutely interchangeable. The company 
claims that the usual cast iron bracket is sub- 
ject to breaking, especially in cold weather. 
The steel bracket, being practically unbreak- 
able, is well adapted to the service it is ex- 
pected to render. While the cost of the new 
bracket is a little more than that of castings, 
it is said to be neater in appearance and to 
last much longer. 

The cap bracket consists of a pressed steel 


A TANK FOR MOUNTING ON FORD TRUCKS FOR STREET SPRINKLING 
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Joints 


Servicised 


OF THE ROAD 


Old principles of expansion joint provide fillers of solid asphaltic content or impregnated fibre and 
asphalt in an elastic mass. @ The fundamental purpose of the filler is to re-cecupy the space left by 
two contracting slabs. @ Solid asphaltic or impregnated fibrous materials contract, concrete slabs 
likewise contract on cooling. @ Three contracting bodies cannot occupy the same space as when 

Servicised Joints expand when the concrete slabs contract. @ This is the key to a 
permanent waterproof joint; a correct answer to the problem of expansion between two contracting 
bodies. Unimpregnated cellular fibrous matter in Servicised Joints brings about this re-expansion 
after compression is relieved. 


Trapped Under Compression: 
The print to the right is an example 
of oozing under compression. Due 
to the hard asphalt surfacing over 
the concrete base, the traffic could 
not carry the surplus away because 
it was locked in between the 
asphalt surfacing and base. The 
force was great enough, however, 
to form bulges in the hard asphalt 
surface. 


A Bituminous and Impregnated 
Fibre or Elastic Mass: No better 
proof of indiscriminate oozing. No 
better illustration of the need of 
expansion joint of the proper kind 
The action in this instance resem 
bles that of paste in a tube being 
squeezed with one side open. Action 
of this kind causes tremendous 


TYPE B 


25% Fibee 
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. An Automatic Calculating 


Zat/ Zao) Machine 


[he new portable automatic model 
calculating machine recently brought 
out by the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Orange, N. J., can be 


gap Deitel Kya used on any desk or stand and is 


y 


electrically operated. It retains the 
visibility of operation and wide ap- 
plicability of the standard Monroe for 


\ 
¥, le use in city and county offices, and is 
7 built on the same mechanical princi- 
Ny ples, but has the distinct advantage of 
\* electric operation. 
! 


There are two operating bars at the 


right of the keyboard; the plus bar 
has only to be touched to add, and the 
bel minus bar to subtract. For rapid ad 
dition, the flexible keyboard with its 
automatic register and control and 
with an instantaneous dial clear-out 
makes this probably the speediest fuil 
keyboard set-up adding machine yet 
introduced. In case the supply of cur- 
rent is shut off for any reason, the 


DIAGRAM OF STREET SIGN BRACKET 


plate drawn down to a cup-shaped form. This 
brackct is inverted over the pipe-standard and 
is fitted with three case-hardened set screws, 
wh‘ch held it securely in place. A %-inch bolt 
passes through the cap bracket. Before the 
bolt is inserted, a heavy washer is slipped on 
next to the head. This gives the bolt a fulcrum 
point well down into the pipe, since this washer 
is made to exactly fit the inside of the pipe. 
The spacer takes up the play between the 
wasner and the top of the cap bracket, so that 
when the bolt is tightened the sign becomes 
absolutely rigid. The cap clip is constructed 
similarly to the upper swivel clip and has pro- 
jections which fit into recesses of the cap 
bracket. This insures a permanent position of 
the lower street sign so that it will remain at 
the angle in which it is originally installed. The 
lower swivel clip consists of a series of con- 
centric circles which are pressed into the face 
of the plate, while the upper swivel clip con- 
sists of projections so designed that they will 
fit into the recesses of the lower clip at any 
angle desired. This is an important feature, 
because it is frequently necessary to fit signs 
at various angles at intersections of streets. 
I'yvery town has many streets that are not at 
right angles and it.is the purpose of this swivel 
assetnbly to allow the sign to be rigidly held at 
such an angle that the signs will run parallel 
with the streets which they designate. 

‘hese brackets have been installed in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Faribault, Minn.; East 
St. Louis, Ill.; Lexington, Ky.; Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Newport News, Va., and several other 
cities, 


Curing Concrete Roads 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., will 
send free on application a practical book on 
the use of calcium chloride flakes in the curing 
of concrete roads. 


Monroe Automatic can be used as a 

hand-operated machine by the ready 

insertion of the operating crank. An 
ingenious mechanical control prevents locking 
or damage to the machine and also safeguards 
it against operating abuse. 

This machine, equipped with a light, com- 
pact moter located at the left of the machine 
under the overhang of the carriage, weighs 
only slightly more than the hand-operated ma- 
chine. It clears itself almost instantly after 


the result is obtained, thus being always ready 
for the operator’s next move. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC MACHINE TO SPEED 
CALCULATING 


Middle-West Engineers Open 
Pacific Coast Office 

The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Com- 
pany, Interstate Building., Kansas City., Mo., 
specialists in municipal engineering problems, 
have opened a new office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
in the Marsh-Strong Building, with Chester A 
Smith, a member of the firm, in charge. This 
office is now handling the engineering work on 
the half-million-dollar Flagstaff, Ariz., water- 
supply project and the new water-supply and 
filtration plant for Lewiston, Idaho. 
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Interior Chemical Laboratory, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A COMPLETE AND ACCURATE INSPECTION SERVICE FOR 


ALL MUNICIPALITIES— 
Including 


bacteriological examinations or chemical analyses of water 
for both domestic and industrial purposes, progressive in- 
spection of cast iron and steel pipe: brick, wood block, con- 
crete, and bituminous paving. bridges, pumping plants and 
municipal buildings. Cement testing a specialty. 

All certificates from this company are recognized as 
authoritative by municipal and state officials. 

Complete bulletins on any of the above subjects on request. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK RALEIGH LITTLE ROCK CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM 
8ST. LOUIS DETROIT CHICAGO DALLAS 
75 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tus Amertcaw Crry. 
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The Design and Construction 
of Swimming Pools 


The most common type of swimming pool is 
the interior pool in clubs, schools, and 
YY. buildings, used for athletic con- 
tests or in connection with gymnasium exer- 
cises. Besides the ordinary pools, special pools 
are built for sports, such as water-polo or 
water-basket-ball. Outside pools for swimming 
or wading during the warm season are quite 
common. 

Interior pools are generally built of rein- 
forced concrete or steel and must be water- 
tight. The steel tank is used where there is 
excessive ground water, as when the pool is 
located in basements or placed in excavation. 
The steel shell is used merely as a lining. 
Many pools are now placed on the upper floors 
of buildings. and the design must be such that 
adequate support is provided when the pool is 
full. The advantage of placing a pool in this 
location is that light and air are secured, and 
the basement is left free for the power-plant 
and the purifying and heating apparatus. 

The minimum dimensions of a swimming 
pool as described by the Intercollegiate Rules 
for Athletic Contests and adopted as standard 
for Y. M. C. A. buildings are: width, 20 feet: 
length, 60 feet. Other sizes measure in mul- 
tiples of 5 feet of width and 15 feet of length. 
The depth of water should not be less than 3 
feet at the shallow end and 7 feet at the deep 
end. The most serviceable shape is the so- 
called spoon-shaped bottom. This has a grad- 
ual slope to the middle of the length, after 
which it is sloped both ways to give a maximum 
depth at a point 15 feet from the deep end of 
the pool. The majority of the pools are not 
over 7% feet deep, but for diving contests a 
depth of 8 to 10 feet is found advisable. 

The filtration system developed for swim- 
ming pools by the Graver Corporation, East 
Chicago, Ind., consists of a stee! pressure 
cylinder, which the water enters by means of 
a tee at the center of the vertical pipe shown 
in the illustration. The water then passes up- 
ward through a valve into the shell of the 
filter near the top. Water is distributed above 
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PHANTOM VIEW OF PRESSURE FILTER FOR 
SWIMMING POOL 


the top of the filter chamber by means of a 
large upturned diffusing tunnel, and then passes 
downward through the filtering medium to the 
manifold collecting system. The filtering 
medium consists of crushed quartz carefully 
graded, screened and washed. The edges are 
sharp, forming small interstices between the 
grains. The quartz is placed above two layers 
of gravel, one medium fine immediately above 
the manifold, and the other somewhat finer. 
The operation of the filter is exceedingly easy. 
When the filter is washed to remove the ac- 
cumulated suspended matter, the water is forced 
under pressure into the manifold pipes, upward 
through the filtering material, overflowing the 
surface of the bed, and is then conducted off to 
waste through the top overflow funnel. The 
method of wash is the so-called high-velocity 
or high-water-rate method. No other means 
of agitation is necessary. 

The Graver instantaneous water heating sys 
tem consists of brass tubes, 114 inches outside 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF HEATER, FILTERS AND PUMPS 
IN A GRAVER REFILTERING OR RECIRCULATING SYSTEM FOR SWIMMING 
POOLS 
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N. Y., Spring of 1918. 


THE AME 
Adsco Community Heating 
installed at Auburn Theo es 
logical Seminary Auburn 


RICAN 


President's 
House 


J Adsco Graduated Pack 


less Radiator Valve 


Morgan Hall 


Interior 
Central 
Heating 
Station 


Auburn Theological Seminary 
Enjoys Adsco Community Heating 


For many years Auburn Theological 
Seminary had been heating its eleven 
buildings with individual systems. This 
meant fire hazard in each building, waste 
of fuel, and unnecessary expense of opera- 
tion. 


Dr. Stewart, President, realizing the dis- 
comfort and expense of such antiquated 
heating methods invited our engineers to 
suggest the most modern way to take care 
of this heating problem. The result was 
our design and installation in the spring 


of 1918 of 1447 feet of underground 
mains distributing steam from a central 
station plant with not only the economy 
of one boiler in place of eleven heating 
systems, but also the comfort of more even 
temperatures, better controlled in each of 
the eleven buildngs. 


Those in control of similar groups of 
buildings are invited to follow Dr. 
Stewart's example and avail themselves of 
our forty years’ engineering and contract- 
ing experience in Community Heating. 


Write for our interesting booklet on Adsco Community Heating, 
Balletin No. 20-AC. For individual buildings, ask for Bulletin 
No. 158-AC, on Adsco Heating for use with any type of boiler. 


AMERICAN DISTRIC STEAM COMPANY 


Nora TONAWANDA. N 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 


PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 


HEATING 
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diameter, surrounded with steam. The tubes 
are spaced as closely together as practical, and 
are contained in a shell just large enough to 
hold them. This method of heating the water 
on its way to the pool is economical because 
no storage is provided or needed and the water 
heats very rapidly in passing through the inside 
of the tubes at high velocity. 


Choosing Street Lighting Globes 


The choice of a proper globe for a street 
lighting unit has a great deal to do with the 
efficiency and cost of the system. The Mac- 
beth-Evans Glass Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
types of street globes to suit practically all 
street lighting conditions. 

Macbeth-Alba globes, which, it is claimed, 
have been used on 90 per cent of the street 
lighting systems of the world, stimulated the 
research department of the company to greater 
effort toward securing a glass that would 
satisfy more completely the requirements of an 
ideal street lighting installation. This research 
has produced the Macbeth-Monax globe, which 
has an average absorption of 15. per cent, giving 
remarkable diffusion. The intensely brilliant 
lamp filament of a modern high-powered light 
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source 1s almost impossible to locate in any one 
of these globes. 

_ The most expensive method of buying globes 
is to purchase them by the dozen. The truly 
economical way is to purchase globes by the 
year. The cheapest globe is often the most ex- 
pensive because it lacks mechanical strength. 
The high-powered lamps commonly used to-day 
generate great heat, which is radiated in the 
enclosing globe. On a cold, stormy night, the 
heat on the inside of the globe and the cold on 
the outside cause a strain which will crack a 
globe of inferior quality. In the manufacture 
of Macheth-Monax globes, careful annealing 
or tempering gives them the mechanical 
strength to withstand severe changes in tem- 
perature as well as the destructive effect of 
rain, hail, snow or wind. These globes also 
retain their smooth, polished surfaces almost 
mdetinitely, making repeated scrubbings un- 
necessary when cleaning the globe. 

Modern concentrated filament lamps have a 
higher proportion of light of short wave lengths 
and considerably less of the yellow, orange and 
red, thus approaching more nearly to daylight 
It is claimed that Macbeth-Monax enclosed 
globes give the same spectral character as that 
of the lamp; that is, the same proportions of 
blue, red and green are transmitted to the eve 
that are given forth by the lamp : 


New Holt Manager at 
Omaha 


The Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., has announced 
the appointment of W. G. Crawford 
as District Manager in charge of 
the Omaha branch and territory, 
comprising the states of Iowa and 
Nebraska and the southern part of 
South Dakota. The Omaha branch 
has been moved from 242 Farnam 
Street to new quarters at 708-712 
Tenth Street. Mr. Crawford has 
previously been in charge of the 
Holt branch at Des Moines and is 
now in charge of the enlarged and 
consolidated territory. The Des 
Moines station will be continued, 
with George Doering in charge. 
The consolidation of the lowa- 
Nebraska territory, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, effects a substantial 
increase in the service and sales 
facilities, with new and enlarged 
quarters in the Terminal Ware- 
house Building, and a stock of Cater- 


MONAX GLOBES ON LIGHTING STANDARDS, ORANGE GROVE Pillar tractors and accessories will 


be carried. 


THE VALUE OF MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 
The attention of readers of Tue American City is called to pages 4 and 6 at the front of this issue. 
The catalogs listed are selected with care to serve the interest and needs of our readers. This literature 
contains practical suggestions for various departments of municipal work 
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Note the double eccentric 
bushings. This is series 
2006-A—Josam Double Drainage 
Trap and Drain for Shower or 
Urinal Receptors. 


When the “Roughing In” Is Out 


N public comfort. stations, public build- 
ings and all places where batteries of 


| {RX W th? urinals are installed, a slight irregularity in 

| id the first stall set will throw off the “rough- 

ings” for the second stall. These irregular- 

' ities become more pronounced with each 

| additional stall and to correct the “rough- 
| +e | ing-in” costs money. 

~~“ Wa The Josam Double Drainage Urinal Trap 


and Drain with adjustable eccentric bush- 
ings solves the problem. It meets distor- 
tions or irregularities in receptors when 
they will not coincide with ‘‘ roughed-in”’ 
connections and assures a perfect fit. See 
Above are shown a number of diagram at left. 


positions of the Josam Trap and 
Drain as roughed-in” relative to 


the drain openings in the urinal Send for Catalog F—it describes 
receptor. A variation of 1X 8 
inchescanbe readily compensated in detail the complete Josam line. 


by installing the Josam 2006-A or 
our 3001 series which is the same 


evpe without trap. The Josam Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2nd & Canal Road Micuican Crry, INnp. 
Branches: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Seattle, San 


rancisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Boston, Buffalo, 
Albany, Atlanta. Canada: Montreal, Toronto. 


“There are no Substitutes 
for Josam Drains” 


STANDARD 
OF AMERICA 
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Reports on Diesel Engine 
Operations 


Recently a Louisiana city was considering 
an installation of Diesel engines made by 
Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and in order to secure infor- 
mation which might be helpful in deciding on 
the type of engine to install, letters were sent 
to a number of cities operating Diesel engines, 
asking for their experience. We take pleasure 
in abstracting a number of these letters, con- 
taining information which may be helpful to 
readers of THe AMERICAN City. 

S. E. Folk, Superintendent, Board of Public 
\ffairs, Bryan, Ohio, reports that in 1907 they 
installed two 225-horsepower Diesel engines. 
In 1912, one 450-horsepower engine was added, 
and another 520-horsepower engine in IgI9. 
These are used in the electric light and water- 
works plant with entire satisfaction. In 1920, 
the cylinders on the two 225-horsepower en- 
gines were rebored, new pistons put in and a 
few bearings rebabbited. The engines are now 
running with the same reliability and satis- 
faction as when new. Repairs on these engines 
have been very low. 

A. V. Youens, City Electrician, Palo Alto, 
Calif., reports that they have used several 
types of fuel oil engines, and in 1920 purchased 
a 750-horsepower Busch-Sulzer vertical two- 
cycle Diesel engine. In the larger sizes, the 
tendency is toward the two-cycle design, and 
up to 500-horsepower, 4-cycle engines seem to 
be preferable. While the 4-cycle machine is 
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somewhat more efficient in fuel economy, the 
high total pressures become a problem: as the 
cylinders increase in size with the larger en 
gines, increasing the number of cylinders to 
keep them small would lead to complications. 
Mr. Youens states that they are thoroughly 
satisfied with Diesel engine operation, and the 
operators, the same men who operated the 
earlier steam plant, greatly prefer the Diesel 
to the steam-driven plant. In fvel economy, the 
Diesel engine in small sizes will beat the most 
refined steam plants by about 2 to 1, and the 
more refined the steam plant, the greater the 
difference in simplicity, favoring the Diesel en- 
gine. 

Homer I. Steffa, Mechanical Engineer for 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, reports that 
four Busch-Sulzer engines, each of 750-horse- 
power, direct-connected to 500 kilowatt gen- 
erators, are installed in the Sanitary District 
plant, making the total plant capacity 3,000 
horsepower or 2,000 kilowatts. The Diesel en- 
gines are operated in parallel with a hydro- 
electric plant of 36,000 horsepower about 42 
miles away and a steam-turbo generating plant 
of 4,000 kilowatts about 15 miles away. The 
primary purpose of the Diesel engine plant is 
to furnish stand-by power for sewage and 
storm water pumping, but because of trouble 
at both the hydro-electric and the steam turbine 
plant, the Diesel plant has been in practically 
continuous operation at full capacity since 
June 16, 1922. They have experienced no en- 
gine trouble, and the plant delivers about 14 
kilowatt hours per gallon of fuel oil used. 


AN INSTALLATION OF BUSCH-SULZER DIESEL ENGINES IN DUNCAN, OKLA. 


This installation consists of one 365-b.h.p., 225-r.p.m., 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, type B engine, direct-connected 
to a 312-kv..amp. General Electric generator, and one 20-b.h.p., 200-r.p.m., 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, type B 
Diesel engine, direct-connected to a 450-kv.-amp. General Electric generator 
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Unequalled for Wide or Narrow Streets 
Safety Islands- Bridge Approaches 
Sharp or Narrow Turns 
Intersections, with or. without tracks 
Indispensable in Heavy ‘Traffic 
Write for Special Offer 


4 
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The Improved Equitable rer arg Heater Softens 1500 Square Yards a Day 
Proper bonding of old and new asphalt is made ypc by this fool proof machine which requires hot 


water to operate. The heating hood slides on ground saving time and heat. The machine heats 
45 aes feet of pavement in | to 2 minutes and moves quickly ahead. Send for our new prices and 
specications. 

THE EQUITABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE COMPANY 
1901 Campbell Street Kansas City, Mo. 


STANDARD QUALITY 


Enterprise iron fencing for all 
municipal needs has been rec- 
Ognized as the standard for 
thirty-eight years 
Catalog Ne 22C tells 
the Whole Sto ry 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 


©.24°" STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘TURTLE BA 
| MAKE BETTER ASPHALT STREET REPAIRS 
a 
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According to &. Townsend, Superintendent, 
Water and Light Department, Perry, Okla., 
the city of Perry has two 180-horsepower 
RBusch-Sulzer Diesel engines in service, driving 
i75-kilovolt-ampere generators. He states 
that the engines run smoothly and give no 
trouble. They are using about 200 to 300 gal- 
lons of fuel oil, depending on the load, and 
from 3 to 5 quarts of engine oil for the 24- 
hour day on both units, or 100 to 150 gallons 
of fuel oil on one unit, and 1% quarts of en- 
gine oil per unit. 

Hon. Charles Lauve, Mayor, Franklin, La., 
reports that they have been operating two 
120-horsepower Diesel engines, and in the lat- 
ter part of 1922 installed a third unit of 250 
horsepower. The 120-horsepower engines have 
been in operation a little over five years, giv- 
ing almost perfect service, and costing about 
$50 a year for up-keep. 

N. A. Kunkel, Superintendent, Municipal 
Water and Light Department, Anadarko, 
Okla., reports that they have two Busch- 
Sulzer engines of 180 brake horsepower each. 
These engines have been in operation about 114 
years and so far have had no repairs. They 
use the engines as auxiliaries to water-power, 
so that they are not in operation the full time. 
They have generated 274,650 kilowatt hours 
since they have been installed. During 
October, 1922, when the engines were the most 
used, they generated 37,750 kilowatt hours, using 
4,160 gallons of 26-88 gravity fuel oil. 

R. W. Callaway, Superintendent, Water and 
Light Department, Newkirk, Okla., gives the 
following operating sheet for his plant, from 
October I, 1921, to September 30, 1922. 


LaFRANCE SMOKE MASKS WHICH WERE 
SUCCESSFULLY TESTED BY THE NEW 
HAVEN FIRE DEPARTMENT 


FUEL OTL COST LA*OR CCST L 
OCTOBER lel, 00 17. 15 25. 25, 10 29,45 
NOVEME ER 143,00 90, 00 33.93 49, 20 616,13 
DECEMBER 153,00 390, 00 5_ 66 596,17 6 
JANUARY 149, 50 390, 00 25,34 33,65 598.49 
FEBRUARY 128, 00 462, 00 23,94 00 677,94 

124,11 390, 00 23, 20 32,98 510,35 
APRIL 128,00 390, 00 20, 33, 20 571, 50 
war 128, 50 390, 00 24,94 10 556, 54 

133,00 438,00 22,04 so 621, 24 
JULY 140, 00 390, 00 19,172 28, 50 518, 22 
AUGUST 151, 00 510, 00 23. 28,00 712, 80 
23,94 594,94 
TOTALS 1692, 17 4947.75 292,41 392,33 1324, 26 

ENS. L 
OCTOBER 50,02 50 513, 52, 3001, 25 
NOVEMBER © 1607 115,16 359, 66 695, 52 49, 300 2652, 33 
DECR@ER 162,60 00 545,49 834, 29 $2570 2342, 29 
IAMUARY 178,92 234,55 443,03 856, 48 890 2803, 40 
FEBRUARY 62,7 426,91 563,92 44, 390 2311, 53 
MARCH 33.7 33,75 446, 03 513,33 46,050 2022, 92 
APRIL 49.15 84,75 278, 411,00 41, 080 2356, 52 
way 51.15 44,15 240,00 335,90 500 2645, 
JUNE 61, 50 55. 50 339,00 2, 00 45,975 2188, 30 
JULY 63, 50 50 297,00 419,90 42, 190 2758, 03 
AUGUST 158,14 63, 75 1046, 42 1268,82 - 41,320 1992, 30 
2 812 2122.43 

TOTALS $144, 18 $1294.92 «5746.34 98187, 43 563. 004 929862, 86 


Total Gross Income for 
i) Expenditures 


Cost per KW HR at the Switchboard §0,01309 
fuel Oil Cost $1,900 per Berrel of 42 Gallons, 


Tete] Gellons Fuel O11 Used 10, 397 
Lab, O11 Used 


Gross Profi 


New Smoke Masks for New Haven 


Fire Chief Rufus R. Fancher, of the New 
Haven, Conn., Fire Department, recently 
conducted exhaustive tests of the merits of 


the year $ 39,862,06 


its Dallas sales 
the Scollard Building to Room 617 
This office is in charge of Thomas 


Building. 


smoke masks. Under the 
supervision of Frank 
Blotchley, superintendent 
of motor apparatus, the 
masks were tested in a 
room in which were am- 
monia fumes, sulphur, 
and other materials 
forming gases so deadly 
that no human being could 
have survived their effect. 
Firemen wearing LaFrance 
masks made by the Ameri- 
can-LaFrance Fire Engine 
Company, Inc., Elmira, N 
Y., entered the room and 
remained for long periods 
Chief Fancher was so 
pleased with the results of 
this test that he ordered 20 
LaFrance masks, as illus 
trated, added to his equip- 
ment. 


Dallas Sales Office 
Moved 

The United States Cast 
Iron and Foundry Com- 
pany has announced that 


office has been moved from 


Magnolia 


W. Hanlon, Southwestern Sales Agent. 
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Around the world on native lake asphalt 


El Prado, the ‘‘Show Drive’’ of Havana, Cuba, 
built with Bermudez (Native-lake) Asphalt in 
1914. Still in splendid condition. 


Pounded ten years by heavy automobile traffic— 
and not a cent needed for repairs! That's the record 
of Bermudez Asphalt on El Prado, Havana’s fashionable 
thorofare. 


Bermudez Asphalt is a nature-made, world-old, ages- 
seasoned bitumen—not a by-product of the coke oven or 
of petroleum distillation. 


Exposed for centuries to the rigors of tropic heat and 
tropic storms, Bermudez has weather and wear resistance 
built into it—is seasoned and toughened for long-lasting 
low-cost service on modern highways. 


Millions of square yards of Bermudez highways—in 
all parts of the world and from 10 to 30 years old—have 
been kept in splendid condition at a cost of less than a 
cent per square yard per year. 


Write for complete service records of this remarkable 
ages-old, ages-tested material. 


New York 


THE BARBER ASPHALT St. Louis 


Chicago COMPANY Kansas City 
Pittst } PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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A MACHINE FOR THE ALMOST INSTANT PRODUCTION OF HOT SHEET ASPHALT MIXTURES 


A Complete Small Portable 
Hot Asphalt Mixer 


A process has recently been invented for mak- 
ing hot asphalt mixtures quickly, easily and 
economically in small quantities. The Iroquois 
rapid mixer, recently brought out by the Barber 
Asphalt Company, Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a compact machine, in which 
sand, filler and Genasco liquid asphalt are used. 
The first two are placed in the skip and then 
dumped into the Iroquois rapid mixer while the 
agitating blades are revolving. The liquid 
asphalt and two pints of gasoline are added and 
lighted with a match, and in six minutes, when 
the flame has died out, there is a 4-cubic-foot 
sheet asphalt mixture hot and ready to spread. 
Asphaltic concrete and asphalt macadam mix- 
tures can be made in a similar manner. 

This method is made possible by the new 
patented Barber process in conjunction with the 
use of Genasco liquid asphalt, which provides a 
material that when flashed will burn until the 
lighter fractions are burned off, leaving a hot 
asphalt mixture of a temperature of 250 to 350 
degrees Fahrenheit, with no danger of coking 
the material. 

The rapid mixer in this process is a complete 
bituminous repair plant that can be quickly 
operated and easily moved from place to place, 
and requires small space for storage. The en- 
tire plant can be mounted on a small motor truck 
chassis, if desired. In addition, it needs only 
two men to operate, and eliminates entirely 
the costly overhead of the larger plant, in which 
steam must be kept up and many other costly 
details attended to. The mixer measures only 
15 feet 3 inches in length and 4 feet 7 inches 
in width, with a shipping weight of 5,200 
pounds. In addition to the mixer, the follow- 
ing small tools are supplied: two 8 by 6-inch 
tampers, two 10% by 6%-inch smoothers, four 
asphalt shovels, two asphalt rakes, two asphalt 
cutters, and two rattan push brooms. 


A roller is essential to insure proper com 
pression of the various asphalt mixtures, and 
a 5-ton tandem is preferred. However, satis- 
factory compression may be secured by the use 
of a 1,000-pound hand roller with a compression 
of 50 pounds per square inch. 


Simplex Valve and Meter Reports 


Good 1922 Business 


The Simplex Valve & Meter Company, 5722 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., engaged in the 


manufacture and sale of meter registers for 
Venturi tubes, Pitot tubes and devices for con- 
trolling the flow of water in filter plants, as well 
as the manufacture of automatic air valves and 
combined air and vacuum valves, reports that 
while its sales cannot be considered a true 
barometer of business conditions the busine§Ss of 
1922 was the best in the history of the company. 

The Simplex Valve & Meter Company is 
represented by George W. Stetson, 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass.; W. K. Sowden, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City; John D 
Hiles, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maher Engineering 
Company, 30 North Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Fred H. Dorner, 548 Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. T. McFarland, 307 
Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Water 
Werks Supply & Equipment Company of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; and Francis Henkin 
& Company, Montreal, Canada. 


An Addition to the Foamite- 
Childs Family 


The Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, 
N. Y., has announced that it has taken over the 
manufacturing and distributing activities of 
the Fire Gun Manufacturing Company, for- 
merly at 115 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
and that the New York district office is now 
located at 183 Varick Street, New York City. 
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Small Cities — Suburban Communities 


Here Is Real Fire Protection 


ERE is a triple combination fire unit having double 

chemical tanks and rotary pump arranged so that it 

is possible to pump from chemical tanks into chemical 
hose, or, from well or other sources into chemical tanks. 


This GARFORD apparatus is 
built for the fire protection prob- 
lems that are too often hard to 
solve. It has a reliable pump, 
thoroughly run in and_ tested 
before shipping. Discharge valves 
open easily at high pressure. 
Relief valve is simple, positive and 
quick-acting. 

The hose body of specially treated 
steel panels, is held rigid by angle 
steel frames, top, bottom and rear. 
The floor is of 4-inch hardwood 


slats arranged to allow for hose 
ventilation and is removable to 
allow for greasing, adjusting, etc. 


A real, all-round good fire job 
that offers real protection and reli- 
ability—a job your firemen will be 
proud to operate. 


GARFORD engineers will be 
glad to explain the details of this 
and other GARFORD Fire Appa- 
ratus engineered especially for the 
user’s requirements. 


Write for Special Literature 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima,O. 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 74% Tons 


APFAINT © 
DEPENDABLE TRANSPO 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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CONTRACTION PLATE FOR TRANSVERSE JOINTS 


Providing Reinforcement and Con- 
tracting Joints for Concrete Roads 


The advantages claimed for flat sheets for 
concrete road reinforcement fabric have been 
recognized by the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Ohio and Maryland 
in their specifications. It is claimed that the 
sheets may be more easily piled in the storage 
yards and on cars, that there is no time lost in 
straightening them for use in the road, and that 
greater accuracy of installation is made possible. 
So important are these items that road contrac- 
tors declare flat sheets show a labor- 
saving of 20 to 30 per cent over the roll. 

Truscon wire mesh is made in flat 
sheets by the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, especially 
for reinforcing concrete roads. The ay 
main wires extending across the pave- 
ment are spaced 6 inches on centers. 

All standard types of Truscon road 
mesh are manufactured with the new 
Truscon staple joint, which makes the 
connection absolutely rigid and guar- 
antees that the sheet will remain in 
form during all necessary handling. 
The sheets are manufactured with 13 
main members spaced 6 inches in cen- 
ters and with the cross-members a 
maximum space of 12 inches on cen- 
ters. The sheets are 6 feet wide. 
This wide material makes a consider- | 
able saving in side laps. The flat . 
A 


sheets are cut in any desired length, 
so that no lapping is required across 
the width of the road. Although flat 


“ae 
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sheet reinforcement is becoming uni- 
versally specified for concrete roads, 
Truscon wire mesh may also be fur- 
nished in rolls with 18-inch cores. 

The Truscon Steel Company has 
also brought out a contraction joint 
which provides a definite plane of 
weakness in the pavement that forms 
a straight crack upon contraction of 
the concrete. For transverse joints, 
the concrete is finished continuously 
over the steel plate, as shown in the 
illustration. When the joint opens 
to any extent, it is readily filled with 
bituminous material. The central 
joint is used to offset the lifting of 
the edges of the pavement from the 
subgrade, caused by surface contrac- 
tion. It thus prevents cracking along 
the edges. It is purposely made wider 
to serve as a permanent traffic marker 
visible at all times. A removable cap 
plate is placed over the central con- 
traction joint, and the concrete is finished to the 
top level of the capas shown. After the concrete 
has taken its initial set, the cap is removed, the 
corners of the joint are rounded off and the 
opening filled with bituminous material. Trus 
con contraction joints are made of 16-gage 
plates. All plates are punched for 34-inch steel] 
stakes 15 inches long, which are furnished with 
every joint. The plates do not interfere with 
the finishing machines. The dowel in the plate 
provides stiffness in handling, and the interlock- 
ing prevents one section from rising above the 
other. 


TRUSCON CONTRACTION PLATE WITH REMOVABLE 
CAP PLATE FOR FORMING CENTRAL OPEN JOINT 


to _ VSN 
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Always Good~WVow Better than Ever 


ONLY the quality that brings constant, 
never-failing service to owners could have 
laid the foundation for Federal’s present 

enviable position. It is one of the soundest 
companies financially with a dealer and service 
organization covering the country, backed by a 
12 years’ record of success. 


Ask the Federal dealer near you to show you the 
truck best fitted to your hauling needs from the 
complete Federal line of 8 capacities. 


Fire department equipment must be 
thoroughly reliable. It was only after 
close investigation that this sturdy 
Federal was selected for the Harris- 
ville Fire Department. 


Its abundance of power and its de- 
pendability make the Federal truck 
ideal for city service. Ask for Folder 
S-10 describing the complete line. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


‘Means Another Satisfied User 


84 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tas Amenican City. 
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BLUE-PRINTS AND PHOTO-PRINTS ARE DRIED 
FREE OF WRINKLES ON THIS MACHINE 


A New Blue-Print Drying Machine 


A new machine, said to present a number of 
unique features and to be adaptable to drying 
blue-prints, negative prints, and all other kinds 
of photographic prints, has just been brought 
out by The C. F. Pease Company, 851 N. 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. It will be seen 
by the illustration that dripping-wet prints are 
drawn around the heated cylinder by means of 
an endless canvas belt and delivered dry and 
free from wrinkles into the receiving tray 
within easy reach of the operator’s hands. 

One of the features of the machine is the 
copper cylinder which heats quickly and re- 
tains its heat and to which the prints will not 
adhere; they peel off automatically without the 
use of a finger arrangement or other special 
attachment. It is said that with this dryer, 
dripping-wet prints may be started in and run 
through the machine at the rate of 8 to 9 feet 
a minute. This is accomplished partly by the 
brass roll over which the prints pass before en- 
tering the machine. The roll acts somewhat as 
a squeegee. The traveling apron on which the 
wet prints are placed is sloped slightly down- 
ward, allowing all the surplus water to drip 
into a tray provided below the machine. 

The hear within the machine is regulated by 
a thermostatic control when the cylinder is 
heated with gas. When necessary to heat the 
cylinder with electricity, it is not possible to 
use this thermostat, but a series of switches 
is provided enabling the operator to throw in 
a sufficient amount of current to heat the cyl- 
inder to the proper temperature very quickly, 
after which it may be kept there by proper ad- 
justment of the switches. 

Another feature of this machine is the ease 
with which the traveling canvas belt may be 
kept centered. The same arrangement which 
has proved successful in the Peerless continuous 
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blueprinting machine is used, and, in addition, 
a hand wheel on either side of the belt is 
within easy reach of the operator and enables 
him to make a slight adjustment when neces 
sary, thus keeping the belt properly centered 
at all times, preventing it from becoming 
wrinkled or frayed at the edges. The machin 
is suitable for paper 42 inches and narrower, 
and any number of small prints or photographs 
may be run in at the same time. 


Expanding Heil Service 

The Chicago offices of the Heil Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have been moved from their 
former location, 2718 Wentworth Avenue, to 
2422-26 Cottage Grove Avenue. The new ser- 
vice and sales rooms of their Chicago distrib- 
utors have three times as much floor space 
as the old offices. Twenty men are employed 
in this service station to mount hoists, body, 
and tank equipment. According to H. Ff 
Kneppreth, Manager of the Chicago branch, 
there is a considerable demand for this truck 
equipment and hydro-hoists in Chicago. A 
daily truck service has been established from 
the Heil factory in Milwaukee to Chicago, 
enabling customers to get practically immediate 
delivery. of their orders. 

The New York distributing station of the 
Ileil Conpany, the Motive Parts Corporation, 
has moved from 136 West 55th Street to new 
offices at 796 Tenth Avenue, near 43rd Street, 
New York City. 

The H. P. Wilson Company, of Denver, 
Colo., has recently become Heil distributor 
for that district. The offices of the Wilson 
Company are located at 17th and Blake Streets, 
Denver, Colo. 


Street Lighting Installations 


Hexagonal and fluted street lighting posts 
made by the Drake Manufacturing Company, 
Friendship, N. Y., have recently been installed 
at Erie, Pa., and at Niagara Falls, Olean, 
Jamestown, Buffalo, Lancaster, Elmira, Friend- 
ship, Dunkirk, Batavia, and Geneseo, N. Y. 

The main street of Geneseo is very wide and 
lends itseli particularly well to the installation 
of boulevard lighting. In September, 1922, the 
Geneseo Gas Light Company, which furnishes 
the electric power for the town, purchased and 
installed 50 Drake lighting standards the full 
length of Main Street and on part of adjacent 
streets. The distance between the standards 
on most of the streets varies from 150 to 200 
feet in staggered positions, the average being 
140 feet on Main Street. The lamp fixtures in 
use are General Electric Form 8 Novalux units 
with 1ippled glass globes and canopies. Re- 
fractors were not considered necessary with 
these fixtures. On Main Street, 400-candle- 
power lamps were used, and on other streets, 
250-candle-power lamps. The total mileage 
covered by this White Way system is about 
114 miles. The standards are of the hexagonal 


style, 11 feet high, and are painted battleship 
gray. 
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’ ONTH after month, throughout the grass 
cutting season, the sturdy “Bulldog” cut 
ting units on Ideal Mowers withstand 
punishment in a way never before thought possi 
ble. These units—made in our own factory of 
special steels, with Timken bearings 
and extra-heavy throughout, are the 
most rugged cutters ever developed. 


From every standpoint, acreage, 
labor economy, freedom from repairs 
and service available, Ideal Triplex 
Mowers are supreme in their field. That’s why 
they are replacing others on leading American 
golf courses, estates and parks. 

Write for proof of these strong statements. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 400 Kalamazoo St. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 East Harrison St. 


IDEAL Power Lawn Mowers 


Speed, Accuracy, Keonomy 


and Better Lawns 


as Standard Equipment 


Performance on a dollars and cents basis is the bid 
this wonderful power lawn mower makes for the job 
of keeping your city lawns beautiful. The 4-Acre does 
the work of four or five men with hand mowers. Cuts 
four to five acres a day at a fuel cost of less than 40 
cents a day 


The 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower 


is the highest development of lawn mower construction. 
Works where no other mower will Has abundant 
power for hilly ground and tough spots 
It is easy to guide, runs anywhere close to 
trees, shrubs, flower beds, ete. Built with 
the mechanical accuracy of an Automobile— 
sturdy as a tractor 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘Lawns Beautiful’’ and 
learn how to cut your cost of lawn upkeep 
and make your lawns a source of city pride. 
Ask for literature on our Power Putting 
Green Mower for your municipal golf course. 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. E., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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his pilgrimage of persua- 

sion, every effort was made 

to conserve the veteran 
statesman’s physica] 

strength. For his initial ad 

R dress at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, 

this auditorium was equip 

ped temporarily with th 


Public Address System. Thi 
address was delivered in 
perfect ease and was heard 
distinctly in every part { 
the great opera house \t 
the Auditorium, Chicago, he 
was likewise aided by this 


remarkable system. Whil 
in that city, Monsieur 
I, Clemenceau) made public 
through Colonel Stephen 
Sonsal, who acted as_ his 


DIAGRAM OF BANQUET HALL OR AUDITORIUM EQUIPPED WITH 


LOUD-SPEAKING DEVICE 


T. Speaker’s table with microphones. 
tor generator sets. 


Voice-Amplifying System 
Used Indoors 


“Gather up close, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
pet phrase of the ballyhoo, seems destined to 
pass into disuse. The usual scramble for front 
seats at Chatauquas, municipal lectures, con- 
certs and entertainments of all kinds also seems 
likely to follow this phrase into oblivion, for 
the voice-amplifying system developed by the 
Western Electric Company has made every seat 
a front seat. There is no longer need to sit 
with hand cupped behind the ear, straining every 
nerve to catch the speaker’s words. 

This voice-amplifying system, the outdoor 
uses of which were fully described in the Jan- 
uary, 1923, issue of THe AMERICAN City, uses 
a microphone or transmitter which is placed 
on the speaker’s stand and catches the speak- 
er’s voice. It is so sensitive that he may stand 
at a distance of eight feet from it. Over his 
head or hidden in the decorations of the audi- 
torium is a cluster of projectors or horns 
which distribute the sound, amplified many 
times, to all parts of the hall. In the basement 
or other secluded corner is installed the amplifier 
with its control apparatus. 

A number of the large hotels in New York, 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the Astor. the Commodore 
and the McAlpin, have added this system to their 
permanent equipment. It is installed in the 
grand ballroom in each case, for the use of 
large assemblies at banquets and in convention. 
Among the notable events at the Hotel Com- 
modore was the American Bankers’ Association 
Convention, during which the speeches, made 
in a conversational tone of voice, were heard 
by everyone in the ballroom, which is 175 feet 
long by 50 feet wide. 

When Clemenceau came to this country on 


B. Microphone battery. M. Mo- 
Pi. Amplifier panels, meter panels, microphone and 
receiver control panel. P2. Power panel. R. Projectors concealed in bal- 
cony. I1. Inter-phone set for communicating with control room. 
phone set for communicating with observer 


aide, this statement: “The 
amplifying apparatus which 
I used in Chicago and in 
New York was simply mi- 
raculous. It opens up new 
fields of oratory and enables 
me to reach portions of my 
audience to whom I could 
never hope to carry my mes- 
sage without its aid.” The same system was 
used at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia 

At the opening of the new Frankford 
Elevated Railroad in Philadelphia this same 
system mounted in a motor truck made the 
speeches of T. Hampton Moore, Mayor of that 
City, audible to thousands of listeners gathered 
in the streets at Bustleton and Frankford. 

This truck made a record-breaking trip from 
New York to Columbus, Ohio, through one 
of the worst blizzards of the winter to enable 
10,000 people assembled near the Capitol steps 
to hear every word of Governor Victor Don- 
ahey’s inaugural address. 


12. Inter- 


New District Engineer 
for Brick Association 

The Eastern Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association, Lincoln Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced that A. S. Mirick, formerly 
with the New York State Highway Commis 
sion, and with the state of Nebraska as Chief 
Road Engineer, has been appointed District 
Engineer for Western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William C. Perkins is Chief Engineer of th 
Eastern Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, J. E. Griffin is Eastern 
District Engineer, at the Philadelphia ofice, 
and J. Macklem Perkins is Northern District 
Engineer, with offices at Towanda, Pa. 


Morley Joins Ahrens-Fox 


The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced that George E. 


Morley, who has been active in fire department 
work for the last 22 or 23 years, has become 
associated with its sales department. 
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thats real economy 


Enduring service can be expected from 
equipment only when quality has been 
put before any other consideration. This 
| fact is too often overlooked. The 
name “‘Master-Made” on School Cafeteria 
Equipment is the hallmark of the finest 
that is made. It is our guarantee of 
the eager standard of excellence. 


nd service are offered with- 
ut fee or obligat Send for our School Cafe- 
teria Portfol 9 1S —it will be ef bo yan. 


ALBERT PICK: COMPANY 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
COMPLETE OUTFITTERS OF SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


86 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Ciry. 
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A Distinctive House Number 


A new, attractive design of house number, 
known as the Premax De Luxe house number, 
has recently been offered by the Niagara Metal 
Stamping Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
It is made of solid aluminum, the figure itself 
being 2% inches high and deeply impressed into 
the heavy plaque. The edges of the plaque are 
beveled to form a border or frame, and the 


AN EASILY READ NUMBER 


figure is finished in satin silver, which stands 
out against the background of black enamel. 

It has been found that this number is un- 
usually legible even after dusk and under rela- 
tively poor lighting conditions. The manu- 
facturers claim a particular advantage in that 
there is no separate frame or holder to collect 
dirt, and since the whole is of solid aluminum 
it cannot break or rust and discolor the build- 
ing to which it is attached. 


Committees for Detroit Water- 
Works Convention 


Edgar J. Buttenheim, President of THE 
AMERICAN Ciry, and President of the Water 
Works Manufacturers Association, has an- 
nounced the following committees for the De- 
troit Convention of the American Water Works 
Association and the Water Works Manufac- 
turers Association, May 21-25: 

Transportation, Walter H. Van Winkle, 
Chairman, Water Works Equipment Company, 
50 Church Street, New York City ; T. C. Clifford, 
Pittsburgh Meter Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Raymond Simon, R. D. Wood Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; Joseph Ivy, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Kansas City, Mo.; H. 
Brown, Neptune Meter Company, Chicago, [1.; 
H. M. Lofton, Columbian Iron Works, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Entertainment, Burt Hodg- 
man, Chairman, National Water Main Cleaning 
Company, 50 Church Street, New York City; 
William Sherwood, Vice-Chairman, Hersey 
Manufacturing Company, New York City; John 
H. Stutt, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John F. Reagan, Neptune 
Meter Company, New York City; George 
Smith, Michigan Valve & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Vincent McCarthy, R. D. Wood 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit, George 
McKay, Jr., Chairman, Leadite Company, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. Capron, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. C. Behney, Simplex Valve 
& Meter Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Golf, 
M. F, Tiernan, Chairman, Wallace & Tiernan 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Karl Mann, Fire 
and Water Engineering, New York City; E. 
Case, Pitometer Company, New York City; 
John Sosnowski, Board of Water Commission- 
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ers, Detroit, Mich.; R. W. Conrow, Central 
Foundry Company, New York City. Press, 
Isaac Holbrook, Chairman, Engineering News- 
Record, Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New 
York City. 


Hazen & Whipple Move Offices 


Hazen & Whipple, consulting hydraulic and 
sanitary engineers, have moved their offices to 
the building located at 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Waste Paper and Rubbish Cans 


Waste cans that are used on city streets to 
be filled with such refuse as the passer-by may 
toss in, must be made of high-grade material 
and of good workmanship to stand the inevit- 
able rough usage to which they are subjected. 
The Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufactures the waste can illus- 
trated, of heavy-gage sheet steel with a rein- 


A HOODED REINFORCED 
RUBBISH CAN 


forced hood, thus making it a strong unit and 
better than if constructed of wood or fibre, be- 
cause of the fire risk. These cans are made 20 
inches in diameter, 30 inches deep and 38 inches 
from the top of the hood to the ground. They 
are of black steel, painted both inside and 
outside in any color desired, to harmonize with 
near-by objects. 

Several thousand of these cans are used in 
Detroit and ix a number of the smaller cities 
in the East and in Ohio. 
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LIGHTING STAND/ RDS 


Described in detail in 


cA 


lighting installation, with any assurance that their appearance 
will please the general public? 


A_ well-known artist, when 
confronted with this question, 
outlined five basic principles 
by which to gage the aes- 
thetic fitness of any standard: 


(1) Its proportion in relation 
to the width of street, 
height of buildings, size 
of trees, etc. 


(2) Its color, as compared 
with the tone that will 
best harmonize with road 
surface, sidewalks, etc. 


Residential Street Lighting in Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Hollowspun Standard” No. 4 


PPEARANCE is a matter of taste. 
to one person may not be to another. 
one safely select lighting standards for an ornamental 


What is pleasing 
How then can 


(3) The simplicity of its de- 
sign and the absence of 
unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion. 

(4) The degree to which its 
surface refracts light, 
breaking it up in a way 
to strike the eye as sooth- 
ing rather than dull or 
glary. 

(5) Its ability to retain its 
pleasing qualities indefi- 
nitely with a minimum of 
attention. 


Try these or any other tests on a Massey Hollowspun standard. 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Peoples Gas Building Chicago. 
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